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| fs. fo ome Tears fince the Publication of i Ws OY 
'- ſmall Treatiſe : F am ſtill comvinced the. 
Intereſt of Reli = _ alittle a es the. 
Enquiry, The ies Perſons who have 
a os ſinks wpon Cuſtom and Prafliſe: And where 
the Motion s ſtrong, the Direftion ſhould be well. 
ſecured. *Ts true Milton treats the Argument as. 
he does the King, with great Contempt ; But. to 
be ill uſed by ſuch a Hand, and in ſuch C | 
u rather an Honour than otherwiſe, The Scrip» 
ture (ſays this Man) owns no fuch:Order, and 
therefore they mult be left to the Examina» 
tion\the Sons of Sceva'met with, , Biſhops or 
Presbyters we know, and Deacons we know, 
but what are Chaplains? ( Eiconocl.p.163.) He 
might have anſwered in his own Words, (p.164.) 
That they were Houſhold Prieſts ; and given av 
' Inſtance from the Old Teſtament." For there we 
find that Micah entertain'd a Levite with Salary 
and Diet ; and after all told him, he ſhould be 
a Father, and a Prieſt to him. (Fadg, 17.10,) 
It ſeems he. did not think he had hired a 
Servant with hu ten Shekels. As for the Hea» 
then, They had a Modeſter Senſe of Religion than 
to rob their Gods of their Miniſters, aud_make. 
them their own. The Roman Emperours were. 
Prieſts themſelves, but had none Belong to them 
till they were Dead, and Deifyed. Towards the 
Declenſion of Philoſophy, now and then a grave 
Pretender was drawn off by the Steams' of the 
Kitchin. Lucian ridicules theſe Men for their 
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Little Complldnces: Oht of them it ſeems made 
bis Court to the Lap-dog, to improve his Intereſt 
with th#Lidy. But an envious Foot-man" Wap: 
ting to ſmoke the Matter, broke a Jeſt apon © 
the Frvoftte, did the Philoſopher, ang ſpoiled 
Af, Bit theſe Sages don't come ſtrifily wirhin 
tht Qutftion. They were only Seculars ; and 
entertaind npin the Store of Learning , not 
Religion. 

» the Chareh, the Buſineſs of a Chaplain ſeems 
wot of Fhe bighef Atiquity. In the firſt Ayes 
the 4 ere ſupported by their Biſhop, and ge- 
weraly Iroed wider his Obſervation.(Can.Apoſt.) 
And afterwards, when They removed from the 
Methet Church, They had Titles, 5. e. Cures 
affned them, wneth larger than fingle Families. 
The firft Chaplain I meet with was owe Majori- 
nub, a very wifortwrate Perſon. He lived in the 
Reign of Divtleſian : And was Ordained by rhe 
Donatiſts for the See of Carthage, againſt the 
Catholick Biſhop Czcihan. He was Set up and 
Countenanced by his Patronefs Lucilla, a kigh 
Spirtted Lady ; who refaſed Communion with Cz- 
ali an, for being Reproved by Elim when he was 
Arth-deacon. ( Optat. Lib, x. cont. Parmen. ) 
Hinvever, by the Story Majorinus might be no 
mort than a Reader in the Family ; who in the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times was leſs than a Sub-deacoy. 

, The wrong ſe the Rich Laity might make of 
the Indigence or Ambition of theſe FHouſhold 
Clergy, was 1 fuppoſe the Reafon why the Second 
Council of Orange ( Can. g. held Ann. 53 3.) _ 

y m_ 


without the Biſhop's Leave. OE. 2 Fe 

Dr. Heylin | Reports ( Cypr. Ang, ) © That 
&« Biſhop Laud obſerved the Intereſt of the Church 
** prejudiced by the great Increaſe of Chaplaint in 
* he Houſes of private Gentlemen, To prevent 
this Inconvenience, and ſome others, King Charles 
the Firſt publiſhed his InſtruQtions.to- Archbiſhop 
Abbot, An. 1629. containing Orders to be ewe- 
cuted by the Biſhops. in the Province of Canter- 
bury. The InſtruFions were comprebended. in 
ten Articles. The ſeventh enjoyns, That the Bi- 
{hop ſuffer none under Noble-men, and Men 
Qualified by Law, to have any private Chap- 
lain in his Houſe, 

I have mentioned theſe Inſtances, to ſhew the 
Difficulty of the Office. 'Tis a nice Undertaking, 
and requires a more than ordinary Sufficiency. 
And therefore an Unexperienced, Unballalted 
Divine, muſt be an improper Miſhonary. *Tibere 
well if he underſivod Something 0 Mex and 
Things; if he was furniſh'd both with Matter aud 
Form, and rather Bronght bis Education thax 
Received it. For a Diſaduantage in the Begin- 
ning of Buſineſs , is not eafily. overcome. + | 
ſhould be Vigilance in Converſation, a Sweetueſs 
of Temper, an Vnaffetted Piety, and a noble Con+ 
tempt of Intereſt. And ſince the Clergy thus tn« 
gaged are more Numerous thay formerly, they 
ſhould manage with the greater Care, Far when 
the Prieſthood 1s miſunderſtood, Religion muſt 
decline of Courſe. And when Religion is gone, 
te have loft the beſt ſupport of this Life, as wel 
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as the other. This Reaſoning muſt be allowed 
. by thoſe who are not ſunk below the Doftrines of 
Providence. Indeed if a Man ſets up for a Scep- 
tick, 7 dowt expett the Argument ſhould Re- 
liſh. But the Opinion of ſuch Fudges is neither 
Credit, nor Misfortune. With theſe People a 
Feſt paſſes for a Demonſtration ; and to Laugh, 
and Confute, is the ſame Thing. It ſeems Truth 
and Falſhood depends upon their good Biking : 
And they have the peculiar Privilege of Wiſh- 
ing Things in, or out of Being, at Pleaſure. 
Who would expett ſuch Flights of Conceit from 
fo humble Pretences ? For an Atheiſt, if you 
will take his Word for it , is a very deſpicable 
Mortal. Let us deſcribe him by his Tenents, 
and Copy him a little from his own Original. 
He is then no better than a heap of Organized 
Duſt, a ſtalking Machine , a Speaking Head 
without a Soul in it. His Thoughts are bound 
up by the Laws of Motion, his Attions are all 
preſcribed. He has no more Liberty than the 
Current of a Stream, or the Blaſt of a 7, —_— 
And where there is no Choice, there can be no 
Merit. The Creed of an Atheiſt is a degradin 

Syſteme, a moſt mortifying Perſwaſion. No Ad- 
vantages can make him Shine : Fe ſtrikes him- 


Self out of all Claim to Regard : And has no 


Alliance to any honourable Diſtinition. He 1 
the Offſpring of Chance, the Slave of Neceſlity, 


' danced by foreign Impulſes no leſs "F a Pupper. 


Tanoble in his Deſcent ; Littke is Life, and 
Nothing at the End owt. Atheiſm, rhe reſult 


of Izmorance and Pride ; of ſtrong Senſes, and 


feeble 


feeble Reaſon ; of Good Eating, and [ULiving ! | 

Atheiſm, the Plague of Society, the Corrupter 4 

of Manners, aud the Underminer of Property | 
What can the Raillery, the Reproaches, the ſu- 
percilious Cenſures of this Set fignifie } Why 
ſhould They be raiſed above their Principle, and 
rated higher than their own Valuation? They 
are below all Confideration, except that of Pity, 
and Prayers ; and theſe 1 heartily give them. 

If the Plainneſs of what Follows diſguſts the 
ſober Reader T am ſorry for it. Tis a Circum- 
ſtance wbich could not be declined without Pre» 
judice to the Subjeft. The overſmoothneſs of 
an Argument, is apt to abate the Force. . Tou 
muſt grue it a Point to make way for Paſſage. 
Pleaſure cannot always be made the Yebicle of 
Health. And when the Caſe requires it, no 
Man blames the Doflor for preferring the Care 
to the Palate. Befides, the bare mention of 
ſome Prattices is enough to expeſe them. And 
when Things are a Satyr upon themſehves,\who _ 
can help it > The Deformity lies in the Monſter, _ 
not in. him who ſhows it. 

I am far from defiring a Depreſſion of . the 
Laity, or abetting any Spiritual Uſurpation, 
Honour and Civil Pretences are not Held at 
the Will of the Church ; and therefore She 
ſhould not Seize without Warrant. To make 
Orders a Patent for Pride, and a Privilege 
for Mubehguiour, is much more than runs in « 
the Commaſion. 7 am pleading for no Cynical 

.: Neg/eit, no ill ſupported Forwardyeſs, no Brisk- 


neſs 


4 


_ above Mens Buſineſs, or their Talent. But 
en I hope "tis no harm for Church-men to main- 
rain their Liberty ; and keep the Property of 
their Perſons to themſelves. Eſpecially fince 
They live amongſt a Free People, and have ſo 
good Evidence for their Title. Farther, There 
is no fear of Levelling from this Enquiry. For 
Dudependency does not ſuppoſe Equality : Free- 
dom and Degrees are well enough confiſtent. 
To prevent all Miſconſtruttion. 1 willingly 
rant it no Diſadvantage to a Gentleman to Be- 
g to a Perſon of Quality, provided his Em- 
Ployment be Secular, But the Funtition of an 
Feelefraftick, requires another Relation. 


ERRAT A. 


Of of ag, page 4. line 25. for at read 
that. P. 3 5. 1. 7. for Inconfiderateneſs r. Inconfider- 
#bleneſs. Elflay upon Pride, p.19. 1. x3. for indifferent 
I. different. P.56. 1.26. for Aerigtin; r. the LIONS, 

62. 1. 31.for that r. than. p. 81.1.2. for fanciful r.0 | 
[ fanciful. 
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J Uvenal obſerves, Sat. 7. that the PraQt 
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of the Lawyers in his time was 

proportioned to the Figure they .1t 

at the Bar ; where he that appear'd" 
the beſt Equipage was ſuppoſed to haye tl 
greateſt ſhare of Law and Senſe in hin: 1 
that had-the Vulgar _ an + tghi in — 
termining , Right, a auſe mi . 
tentimes Us been Tot for want 5 fine 
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of things, are more intluenced by thow and 
appearance, than by ſubſtance and reality. 
And theretare.it a;:Man's Perſon or Office 
happens to wear af) uncreditable Name, and 
and falls under a grneral di!eſtcem, though 
never fo undeſervedly, he muſt not expect 


to be pcrſwaſive with others, though the 


nature and; proof of what he recommends, 
may appear ſufficiently evident and weighty 
to an unprejudrced. mind. For beſides that 
Men are not willing to learn Rules of Wiſ- 
dom and Condutt trom thole they contemn, 


| becauſe this looks like a diſparagement of 


themſelves, and ſets the deſpiled Perſon in 
ſome meaſure above them , beſides, I fay, 
they -are not over-willing to be informed 
by ſuch Inſtruftors ; 'tis not often that 
they think they can ; For *tis generally ta- 
ken for granted that Diſcourſes cannot riſe 
much above the Charater of thoſe that 
make them ; and that *ris ſcarce poffible for 
an inconſiderable Man to ſay 8ny<Xhink that 
is worth the taking notice of. So that when 
Men | have entertained a little Opinion of 
any Perſon, he is under a mighty diſadvan- 
tage of fixing any good Advice upon them. 
The contemprtible Notion they have of him 
gives their Judgments an ill tintture, and 
makes them unindifferent, ſo that they nei- 
ther ſee things in their true colours, nor 


allow them their proper weight ; but are 
apt 


a CHAPLAIN, .G&c. 


apt to conclude the reaſonings of. thole, they 
diſeſteem reſemble the ms F wbbrcas 
Authors, and ſo many,@ g20d well 
Argument is turned bak 94 dif :N 
ced, only for keeping, fi [pet WP 
Company. 


Ot the euch of this Obſerearipn M1 a 


are very, apprehenſive , "ay gc 

of enjoy ing the leaſurcs 0 | ors 

coming}. under the diſciphg [ 

and Reſtraint, make it they, bt et | mY, 

repreſent the Miniſters ot. Rehgion, . | 

ſing their Authority, a and decrying, the 

fulneſs of thezr:Proſeſſion;; Fg, well 

red that when, they have gi arm d their. 

verſaries (as; they. A PREY a .of th 

Reputation, they need not: tear 

derable SS atk from them. _ » wh 
[n purſuance of this Defign;;they would 


fain- perſwade the World, that rhe Fr | 
are ſo far from deſerving any; addi 


that for this. reaſon they. ought to fo 
part of what they had £3, ought f Gor 
ſuppos'd ſome antecedent Crime, and, were 
rather inflicted. than given, _ that. thoſe 
who receive them ought to paſs for Perlops 
Eypacc from, the privileges: of. Birth $04 
ucation ,, or/at_ leaſt not.;ta enjoy. t 
without ſtain and abatement.,.... > fda 
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Now that there are ſome Perſons, and 
thofe trot all of the loweſt Rank, who ſeem 
wo be of this unreaſonable Opinion, is roo 
apparent ; and therefore I ſhall-defire them 
co confider, that thoſe who account the 
Prieſthood a leſſening of a Man's Quality, 
muſt either btlieve all Religion' to. be an 
Impoſture, or if-they do own the Being of 
4 God, their apprehenſion of him is ſo ſcan- 
datons and unworthy, that 1 think it would 
be'2 Kindneſs to them to ſappoſe them 
Atherlts : For 'ris not ſo monſtrous and pro- 
voking to deny the Exiſtenee of a Deity, 
45 to ſuppoſe him void of Excellency and 
PerfeHtion : 'T'o imagine him 'to 'be fo far 
from being'the Fountain 'of ' Honour, that 
He'is rather to be accounted a diſcredit to 
thoſe who belong to him, and that a Per- 
fon of Condition ought to be aſhanyd of 


Pi 


Its Service; fucti a Notion of God Almighty 


a5 this, beſid&s the Abſurdity of it, looks 
like '2 maliciots acknowledgment of his 
Being, only 'to tnake him capable of con- 


| VB t beſides; #t/the FunQion of the Clergy 
1 'general 5s too often miſunderſtood. , 
- ch 'in Tach' a ſceptical and licentious 


Age we need trot wonder'at ) thoſe who 


cate in private Houſes lie under parti- 
cular Diſadvantifts : Here the Maſter of 
the Family yſually' expe&ts an extraordinary 

| obſervance 


« CHAYE-SON\ Tc.” — 


obſervance from; the Pricft, and ri 
leſs notice from $96 Fe e,t than - 
the fame Orger and, Oo wor 
would tl 10. yo Pf It, -45 
ra v5 JT ' 
es fa 7 poke  licaits Ys EE, bs Dj 
ri elſew =, the, Te 7 \ 
the Near 4-y bo F { 
of the Advantage t 2 4Y 
- 00 may receive age thaſ t c XEC| 
Nw the. Ab YL 
Pratice muſt be, K's 
of theſe, RREan far ” 
1, That a Clergyman 9 


Family, ovght. to. 
wy than under. 


2 


2. Becauſe "tis the vleroith Þ rWhiker 
to Sic lah Fit a Church PFs 
ment. << ard Yi 


It will be therefore the Deſign, of theſe | 
Papers to ſhew, - 
1. That a Prieft, or Chaplain Wl A Fa 

mi'y, 1s, no Servant, | 
That whatever fair Expedtatio 


5 the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of future 
Advantage, thoſe are no ſufficient Grounds 
to juſtify an imperious Deportment on ths 


B 4 


Ti 
0} att p pb cit A \ Pricf, or & Chip 
% 8 Family TA be bs Re the con- 
fy which f e 15 often thought 
Se *tis- 7 always Tpoken p. 7 
N i, rs the rmoying th Miſtake, 
FN Mo j3&ions which 
rſt Hbabl OC- 


| | Fl ive a. hart Deſcription 
br wh of a'Ch gies! | and ſhew how 
Mi 


if Nall an froth thit ofa Servant, 
{wet thoſe Ob Objetions; which 


[ the or probable occation to 
this Es p which we may reckon 
ar” a ing on Ju: ned with Dier. 

t,t ting at another's Table does 
bro Ig Man 1 Servant is Rn, for if 
it oa i Ri every one that viſits'his Friend, 
-- he happens to eat or drink without 'pay- 

pg for, it, muſt immediately forfeit his Li- 
by, * If it be ſaid, Thar 'tis 'not eating 
my; and then upon a Viſit which brings a 

an into the Condition of a Servant, but 
doing it conſtantly, and with the ſame Per- 
ſon: To this I anſwer, That if eating by 
the year makes a Man a Servant for a year, 
than cating by the day. muſt make him a 


Feryant for that day ; the only difterence i Fo 
t 


=— 
LO — 


a CHAPLAIN, &c. ” 


this caſe is, that- the one who ears - but a 
Meal or two comes into his 'Liberty ſoonet 
than the other. ELOL DOTHUGHTA 
Bur poſſibly -ris the Prieſts contraQting 
Diet which makes hims miſtaken for 'a 'Ser- 
varit to | him thar' affords it; #ndhere *tis 
ſuppoſed to come under the notien” of Was 
ges, becauſe the Prieſtis to do ſomething for 
it, Now becauſe « confideration of this'n#? 
ture, whether it be received in'- Money or 
Diet, or both, is the "fame 'thing'; 'T' ſhall 
prove that a Man's Receiving Money in con- 
ſideration of beſtowing ' his Timeand -Paing 
upon another, does not make him a"Servant 
ro him that returns him a Recormpence for 
his Trouble. For example, Lawyers and 
Phyſicians have their Fees, or their Wages 
if you pleaſe, and yet I ſuppoſe none will 
ſay that they are Servants to-all' the Clients 
and Patients that imploy them, and if not 
to all, then for the fame reaſon not” to any - 
The Judges have a Fee for every Cauſe 
which is tried at the Nift prive” Bar, and al 
Juſtice of Peace hath Money allow'd him for 
making a Warrant, which both of them 
may receive withour forfeiting their Autho- 
rity. The Houſe of Commons likewiſe have 
Penſions from their Eletors, during the Sef- 
ſion of Parliament ; I confeſs 'tis not uſually' 
paid now, but if they did receive it as for- 
merly they have done, I hope no one would- 
ſay 
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FT a Knight of a Shire was Servant to 3 Man 


orty $hillngs pes 414419, becaule he.Gon- 

tributed Getting towards his mainfenance. 
Inall theſe cules a Man js cogaged inthe bu- 
Kneſs of others, and receives a conſideration 
tor his employment, and yer hath no reaſon 
to be;accoumed a Servant for his pains. 

-/ Kit befaid, that in moſt of theſe Inſtan- 
ces the Salarigs are allige'd by Law, and con- 
{equeat]y that there is .n0 contra&t between 
him that- #pegives and him that gives the 
canGderatien; I anſwer, that there is a ver- 
tual; though--aot an expreſs contract, be- 


ale the Pagple have. agreed to conſent to 
VRASoHEe ohne Repreſentatives ſhall deter- 


mine. ; //; 
2y, five har” of the Lawyers, though 
their Fees ace ſtated: by Law, yet every one 
chuſes whom'/he wyl - make uſe of; ſo that 
the voluntary Retainjng,any one, 15 no leſs 
than s plain-Cantradt, 4nd the giving him fo 
much Mogey upon condition that he will 
plead for him, 
ly, 'Tis-not the contra/ting for Money 
by of ſame other exchange which makes 
a 2 Man a Seryant, for then every one that 
ſells for Money would be a Servant to the 
Buyer, and conſequently. a Pedlar might 
make himſelf a Maſter of the beſt Merchant 
in Londoy, if he ſhould happen to be ſo ambi- 


tious as £0 be ſus Cuſtomer : and which is 
moſt 


Clergy with Diet and Salary is no A 


b 


— 


a CHAPLAIN, &c. 9 
moſt tobe lamented, if a Manicould not, by 
way of Contra& receive, Money with, ,one 


hand, without parting with | his Liberty 


with the other, then the Landlord muſt be 
Servant to the Tenant; for the barg' ,; 
trating for Rent, t he never receiy.d 
a Penny, is enough to bring him Under ;- ſo 
that according to this Opinion, a Man cannot 
lee his Farm without Demiſingand Granting 
away himſelf, : ” bY obt4 
But farther, That the entertaining: the 


of their ſubjeQion, will appear, if ve cons 
der that we are bound to-contribute | 
the ſupport of our Parents, if they ſtand in 


need of it ; and yet I ſuppoſe.xt does nat... fol 
low that this'makes us there Superiors:'Tis ſo 


.- from it, a our aſſiſtin NT whey 
ted part of that honour which tt Cor- 
mandment £nj9yns us to, pay. them, and. ; 
ſo interpreted þy our Sayzour . himſelf, ., 

Matth. 15- 4, $4 6, The communication 
therefore of part of our Wealth to the Cler- 
gy officiating, in our Houſes, is 1n real 

nothing but @ due reſpet to-their Funftion; 
and a gratehul acknowledgement of their 


Care : What the Prieſt receives from us. is 


ughty, becauſe 


in effect offered 'to God Almy 
tis given upon the account of the Relation 
he hath to him, and the Advantages we. re- 
cieve fromthence. This is honouring (0 
* ..-- wit 
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with our Subſtance, who in regard he ſtands 
in need of nothing himſelf, hath order'd 
thoſe Perſons (' whom he hath ſet apart to, 
keep up his Service and Worſhip ) to receive 
What Men preſent to him in token of his 
Soverei nty 2nd' Providence. Thus what: 
was 'ofterd'to' God under the Old Teſta- 
ment (except 'what was ſpent in Sacrifi- 
cing) was the Prieſts Portion, allign'd by 
the Divine Appointment, Numb. 18. 8, 9. 
and in the'20h.” verſe of rhat Chapter the 
reaſon why the Tribe of ' Levi was to have 
no Tnheritance in 'the Land which was 'to 
be divided, is given, becauſe God promiſed 
to be their' Inheritance, thats to give 
them thoſe Offerings which 'were made 'to 
him; and that this wasa very liberal Aſſign- 
ment, and much exceeded the proviſion 
Which was made for the reſt of the Tribes, 
might cafily'be made good, 'were it not to- 
2: oh the prefent Argument. 

ere are many other places in the Old 
Teſtament which may be alledg'd for the 
confirmation of this Truth, as Devt. 18. 2. 
Foſh. 13. 14. Ezek, 44. 28, &c. And that 
this practice did not depend upon any Ce- 
rimonial Conſtitution, but was founded in 
the unalterable 'reaſon of things , will ap- 
pear if we look into the New Teſtament ; 
where St. Paul tells us that God has or- 


dained that thoſe that Preach the Goſpel 
( which 
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( which every Prielt does who reads the 
New Teſtament ) /hould {ive of the Goſpel, 
x Cor. 9. 14. Our Spiritual Governors arc 


q Miniſters of God to us as well as our Tem- 


' poral, Rom. 13. 4. and therefore the 90: 
ified 


ſtle's Inference, wv. 6. may in a qualifiec 
ſenſe at leaſt, be applied to them, For Fry 
cauſe pay you Tribute alſo. And. that t 

ſame Apoſile. did not believe that a Con- 
ſideration of- this nature, ought to ſubje&t 
the Clergy to Diſtance and Submilſive Be- 
haviour, 1s beyond queſtion ; for he plain- 
ly tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 9. 11. if 
we have ſown unto you Spiritual | things , 1u 
it a great thing, if we that ho Car- 
nal things 2 It ſeems he did not eve this 
Favour ſo extraordinary, or to have any 
ſuch commanding quality in it, as to make 
him their Servant, or Dependant, if he had 
received it. Nay he tells them that , 

had power to eat and to drink ; that 1s, 
God had given him a right to a compe- 
tent Maintenance out of the Eſlates of 
on, where the circumſtances of the Per- 
ſon will permit, ought to be proportioned 
with reſpe&t to the Perſon Repreſented, 
and to the Nature and Qualiy, of the 
Employ. 'Tis plain theretore- that _ the 
Apoſtle thought that if God's Miniſters li- 


'ved out of the Fortunes of their Charge, 


yer 


# 


. - 
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yet they were not ſo mightily indebted 
beyond a poſlibility of Requital ; but thar 
the Obligation was full as great on the other 
fide : and the reaſon why ſome Men now 
a days are not of the fame mind is, becauſe 
the Concerns of arother World have none, 
or a very fiender Conſideration allowed 
them ; for otherwiſe without queſtion Men 
would look npon thoſe as none of their 
leaſt beneficial Friends, who are appointed 
by God to'guide them fecurely in their 
Paffpe to Eternity : but now *tis the Mode 
with too many to live as it their Souls were 
the moſt inconfiderable thing they carried 


about them. 


'5. Trt'may be objefted, That every Fa- 
mily ought to 'be-under 'the Government of 
one ſingle Perſon, and becauſe the Prieft is 


_ ed not to be the Maſter, theretore he 


be under command, and confequent- 
a Servant. Now this is 'ſo ſlender an 

bjeQtion, that 'T ſhould have waved the 
mention 'of it, but that ſome People feem 
deſirous of being impoſed upon in this mat- 
ter; and we know when Men are in love 
with a Miſtake, the leaſt appearance of a 
reaſon 'is apt 'to entangle their Underſtan- 
dings, and make them overlook the evi- 
dence of an Afertion they are prejudiced 


inſt. 
a To 


muy 
! 
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To what is objected rherefore F anſwer; 
That this Argument proves all Boagders Ser: 
p | qa2ts, though their Office! on Quality” be 
never ſo much above thoſe they' ſopurn 
with, I grant the- Prieſt is. not” tordiſteeb 
the Maſter of the Houſe m the Goverament 
of his Family, nor to intermeddle: in lis 
Afﬀairs, ( to' do this were an unreaſonable 
Incroachment ) but the living under: his 
Roof makes him no more his Servant, thin 
his Father or Mother are, when' thoy ye 
" Ihre ape bv Srntel cada urged 
There may be other things: 
againſt the truth of the Propalitien I an 
to: defend, but the ſolving. the remaining 
Objedions will. fall in more conveniently; 
after I have givena ſhort deſcription of! the 
Office'of a Chaplain, and ſhownrhow mavti 
it differs from that: of a Servant, 'and'\ how 
inconſiſtentit is with it; which Edhalk pra: 
ceed to. OT, | 
1. Therefore, The Office of a Clergy 
man-in a Family, is to Pray for, Bleſs, and 
give: Abſolution' ta thoſe he is concerned 
with ;: which are all As of Authority and 
Furiſdiftion.. He is: to Counſel, Exhort; and 
Reprove! the Maſter: ob the Family himſelf; 
upory occaſion ( though with .to' his 
ftation)[/which-Offices are inconſiſtent withe 
the condition of: & Servant , and muſt be 
B @8 At9%: veny 
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very | unſucceſsfully perform'd by him, as 
will further appear atterwards. 

2. He does not receive this Commi 
from the Maſter of the Family, or:from 
any humane Authority, but from God. him- 
ſelf, whoſe Deputy he is in things pertains 
ing to Religion : He is not entertain'd upon 
any ſecular Account, or to manage any 0- 
ther Buſineſs but what relates to another 
World ; and is'Conſecrated ro this Fun&tion 
by the Divine Warrant and Appointment, 
and — he is God's Miniſler not 
Man's. '1 he Place in which he is engaged 
is his Pariſh, and the difference between a 
Parochial Prieſt and him lies in this, that 


the extent 'of his Charge is not ſo large 
as that of a Pariſh-Prieſt ; the one. havin 

but only one ſingle Family ro take care of, 
and the other a great many : but the Office 
is the ſame, and therefore the one hath-no 
more reaſon to be accounted a Servant than 


the other. 
3. However Pride, Ignorance, or Incon- 
ſideration may ſometimes byaſs Mens minds, 
yet if they would but attend to their own 
praftice, they would ſee that the concern 
of a Prieſt in a Family is'no ſervile os 
ment ; becauſe. in the abſence of a Pri 

Maſter of the Family ſupplies his Place, as 
far as lawfully he may, that is, 4n Praying 
and giving Thanks at Meat ; which Ba 

Þ 


jy” _ 
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plain n confeſſion « that yes pn Lu 
'tis very .improper ;t0 0 ANY. 

Servaots inthe. performance of Hlgly Qtr 
fices ; 'the doing of » which would-be diſhes, 
nourable;to God, and; weaken theilonce, and; 
Majeſty: of Religion ; and therefpre:;whea: 


KO ———— 


one. Gonſecrated ro bloly Miniratians: (i 
ng 


not preſent, God ought £0 be: a 
by a Ncrfdn of the. greateſt ration ;jÞ. 
the,ckamily-; abit umplicit danſe (jon M 
theirs, is bath agreeable to the eadgn. of 

Mankind in general, andthe prafiies Ph the 
firſt Ages a gyms orld, when the Givilgad 
Ecclefaſtical Authority | were united, he 
ſame: Perſon being, beth Prieſt and;Prigce.in - 
his Family:; as appearsfrom ; Abrabaw, Yar, 
Tacob, and Jobs Altars,and/offering 
Sacrifices ;,And beforethe: Inſtitutean of the 
MoſaighLaw:(inwhigh(God chaſe agdiftin& 
Tribe. taiferve him:4n cHoly -Ofhess ) ths 
Firſt-born, 'among other-conliderable arivie 
leges, had the Priettho0d/annext auBinb: 


right, 
This Notion. of a Servant, deſts 5aho 
,\and os Diſovrſe 


End and Deſign of ;the Prieſtly' 
renders his Perion cheap 

infgaificant, it = his: Repraols, to þe 
look'd. upon as preſumptuays,, and makes.a 
generous Freedom and impartial;Plainnels, 


to: be interpfeted a forgettulnel(s at-Dillance : 
C And 


A 
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- And' yet this ſort: of Plain-dealing is not 
more neceſſary toward any ſort ot People 
than thoſe who are Wealthy and Honou- 
rable ; the Nature of / their Circumſtances 
being much as make 'them much more apt 
to flatter themſelves; and to be flatter'd by 
others ;-* which made St. Pau! command 
St. FemdIWWy,” to- charge thoſe that were Rich 
that'they (ould not be HHigh-minded : The 
Apoſtle well knew [jn'-what great: danger 
ſuch Perſons' were of -taking/ che height of 
cheir' Condition amiſs, .and confiding too 
Much 'in' it ; for to this unhappy. Miſtake 
they have' not only rhe common *Arti- 
fices' of Self-love to berray them, 'but ſe- 
veral- confederate Circumſtances from with- 
out ſtrike'in to carry on the Impoſture , 
and to- cheat them 1nto a wrong Opinion 
of ' themſelves. They | ſee how are 
reverenced and admired by almoſt-all fort 
of People, and thar'Men frequently reſign 
their Eaſe, their Liberty and Conſcience 
too, to purchaſe fewer Conveniencies than 
they are already polleſſed of : Fhey find 
that Wealth and Reputation puts them into 
a capacity of gratifying their Senſes, and 
their Humour ; gives them: many Oppor- 
tunities of obliging their Friends , and 
cruſhing their Enemies ; and makes their 
Will a kind of Law to their Inferiours and 
| Depen- 


_—T 
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Dependants, Now theſe, Advantages when 
they are not throughly examined, but ra- 
red accotding to the vaJue which vulgar 
Eſtimation ſets upon them, are apt -fo 
(well them into an unreaſonable Concxit 
of themſelves ; which Vanity is ſtil, fed 
and inflamed becauſe thry. are often, fo uw» 
fortunate, as not to attend that theſe world- 
ly Accommodations are things really © dj- 
ſtint from their Owners ; that theſe Or- 
namental Privileges are but a decent Var- 
nith which enriches no "ny than the Sur- 
face ; an Impreſſion, which though Royal, 
cannot alter the Metral ; But on the con- 
trary they are apt to fancy their Fortunes 
and themſelves to be all of s piece, that 
» this glorious Outſide grows out of ſome 
intrinſick Prerogative, and is the *genuine 
Luſtre and Complexion of their Nature; 
And ſince a. flouriſhing, Condition is thus 
apt to. impoſe upon Men, and hath Juch 
a natural tendency to give them a falſe 
Idea of their, own Excellency , have they 
.not need ; of ' a prudent and. conſcientioys 
Friend, to infinuate that they have no Ef 
fential Advantages aboye the reſt of Man- 
kind, to awaken them - into. right Appre- 
henſions of things, and, reſcue them from 
that Deluſion which their own Vanity, ang 
the Ignoranee or Deſign of others of;zv 

| C 2 "puts 
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puts upon them ? Therefore if Men would 
ave their Lives corre't and happy , they 
ovgtir to encourage their Friends,, ( eſpe- 
cially thoſe who are particularly concern'd 
in the Regulation of their Conſcience ) 'to 
tell them of their Faults ; they ſhould 1n- 
Vite them. to this' freedom, it not by ex- 
preſs Declaration, yet by affable Deport- 
ment, always receiving the'Performance of 
the nice Office with demonſtrations of Plea- 
fore and Satisfaftion. Did Men eonfſider 
how ſlippery and difficulrly manageable an 
elevated: Station is, they would eaſily dif- 
cern that ir was not the fafeſt way to truſt 
altogether to their 'own Condu&t, but to 
take in the conſtant aſſiſtance” of 'a Religiobs 
Perfon , that "fo their Miſcarriages might * 
be repreſented , their Conſciences direCted 
in. doubtful Caſes, and their Minds forti- 
fied with Defenfatives proper to the Temp- 
tations of their Condition and Temper. In- 
deed the very converſe of ſuch a Guide, 
if his Charater were rightly underſtood, 
and prudently ſupported, would help to 
keep them upon their guard ; hd by ftri- 
king a kind of Religious Ae upon thefr 
Spirits, make their Converſation more 
ſtaunch and regular, and offtn'prevent their 
falling into any remarkable' Exteſſes :*But 


theſe Advantages are all loſt upon thoſe 
who 
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who miſapprehend the Prieſt's Office, and 
entertain him upon the ſame account they 
do their Footmen , only- to garniſh the 
Table, and ſtuff out the Figure of 'the Faz 
mily. When a Man hath' received ſack a 
diſparaging Notion of the Prieſt, andrang'd 
him amongſt his Servants, there is ſmall 
likelihood of his being the better oe gs 
Company ; for this,Conceit will make hi 
Carriage lofty and*reſery'd ; his 'Words y 
Geſtures, and Silence, will all carry marks 
of Neglet and Imperiouſneſs in'-them'+ 
which are plain and deſigned Intimations 
that the Prieſt muſt not inſiſt upon the' 
Privileges of his Funtion ; that he muſt 
not pretend to any Liberty, but What his 
Patron is pleas'd to allow ; with the 'Di- 
reftion of whoſe Attions he is not to inter- 
meddle, nor remonſtrate againſt the' unrea» 
ſonableneſs of any Praftice , nor ſhow him 
the Danger of cuntinuing in it : for though 
all this be dane with Caution and Tender. 
neſs, and Reſpet, yet he muſt look for 
nothing but Diſdain and Diſappointment in 
requital, for preſuming to admoniſh his Su» 
periours ; Which is ſuch an Uſurpation up» 
on Dominion and Quality as 1is not to be 
endur'd ; being neither agreeable to the 
ſexvile Employment of the one, nor cons» 
ſiſtent with the Honour of the other. 

C 3 5. This 
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5. This degrading the Prieſthood into 
a. ſervile Office, takes off from that Vene- 
ration which is Yue to the folemn Myſte- 
ries. of Religion, and makes them Jook 
common and contemprtible ; by being ad- 

niſtred by Perſons nor /# juris, but ob- 
Efious to the plcaſure of thoſe who re- 
teive them ; God therefore to prevent his 
Ordinances from falling into contempr , 
and to make them eftectual tro procure the 
happineſs of Mankind, hath given hisPrieſts 
Authority over ajl they arc conceriyd with ; 
they are to þ/z/s the People in Ins Name, 
aud the Author to the //ebrews tells us 
That without contradittion the leſs 15 Bleſſed of 
the better, Acbr.7. 7. They are called the 
Lords Prie(ts, x Sam, 22.17. The Meſſen-" 
gers of the Lord o Hoſts, Mal. 2. 7. Ang 
in the New Teſtament, they arc ſliled rhe 
Stewards and Ambaſſadors of Ged ; and made 
Overſeers of his Church by the Holy Ghoſt , 
2 Cor. 5. 20, As 20. 28. The Senſe of 
which Texts, and partly the Words are by 
the Appointment of our Church applied to 
thoſe who are ordaind Priei's, to put them 
in mind of the Dignity of their Office, and 
the great Care they ought to take about the 
conſcientious Diſcharge of it, 

I confeſs 'tis poſſible for a Prieſt to make 


himfelf a Servant ; he may 'tis likely be 
Steward 
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Steward or Clark of the Kitchin if-lie ples 
ſes, ( as Biſhop Latimer complains-fome 
of the Clergy were forced to be in" his- 


4 


Time, Heylin's Hiſt: Refor. p.'6t.3'but 'as 


long as he does not engage in rt ap nd 
ment which is intended for -State;" or'the/ 
Convenience of Life, as long' as* he keeps © 
to his Prieſtly Fun@ion, 'ſo long He' may 
be aſſured he hath no'Maſter'in the'Houſe ; 
and for any to ſuppoſe' he hath! is' an un- 
reaſonable and abſurd Miſtake ;* (to fay 
no worſe” of it ) *tis an inverting that- Or- 
der which God made' between the Prieſt 
and People, and denies that 'Authority * 
which God hath granted for the' Edifica- 
tion of his Church. It endeavours to'de- 
ſtroy that Honourable Relation which the 
Prieſt hath to the Divine Majeſty (to whoſe 


D— 
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. Service he is appropriated ) which God is 


pleag'd to dignifie him with, that he'might 
have the greater Influence upon thoſe he 
is concern'd: with, and be Succeſsful in* the 
Execution of his Office : And therefore for 
a Patron to account fuch a Conſecrated Per- 
ſon his Prieſt, -as if he Belonged ts hiny as 
a Servant, is in effe& to challenge Divine 
Honours, and to ſet up himſelf for a God : 
For if he is any thing lefs, he muſt! own 
that the Service of the: Prieſt does not be- 
long to him; for that-in'the very Terms 

| C 4 and 
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and Notion of it, is intended for no &eing 
inferidur- to that which is ſupposd to. be 
Divine; | L 
If it-;be objefted, That the” Prieſt hath 
obliged himſelf; o remove with the Patron, 
when. and whither he' thinks fit, and there- 
fore ſfeems-to be in the ſame Condition 
with, the reſt of the Attendants : To this 
I anſwer, That this makes him no more 
a Seryant than the'travelling and ambula- 
tory way of Living among the Zartars, 
would - make the Prieſts Servants. to the 
People, provided they were Chriſtians: To 
make it-plainer, Suppoſe 2 Biſhop Ordain'd 
over the Company of a Ship, and that his 
Dioceſe lay only in one Bottom ; can we 
imagine that he would loſe his Epiſcopal 
Power, and fall into the Condition. of other 
Sea-men, as ſoon as the Ship was order'd 
to weigh Anchor, and began to make its | 
Voyage. from | oge; Port to another : At 
this rate 4 Man may call a Guardian Angel 
one of his. Domeſticks, becauſe for the Se- 
curity and, ProteQion of their Charge, theſe 
benevolent Spirits are pleas'd to accompany 
us from one Place to another. I grant the 
Scripture tells us they are ſeat forth to m#+ 
»iſter for thoſe who are Heirs of Satvation, 
Hebr.1. 14- but then we muſt ailow them 


to be God's Miniſters not ours ;' and- fo 
likewiſe 


- 
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likewiſe are thoſe. of whom 1 am 
Speaking, as among other Places | 
ſeen from 2 Cor. 6.4.. God hath, ca 


put the: Clergy in (Abt on.'wi 
the Angels Ye! tor Fink Guidance: 


of, and ſuperintending his Church. W 

St. John would have _worſhi pped Angel 
which appear'd to him, he 1s forbig to do. 
it, and the reaſon alledged is, becauſe 7 am 
thy Fellow-ſervant; Rev. 19. 19. that is, as, 
Grotius , expounds.it, we are both. An 
adors of the fame King. And Alt 
St. Fokn, and the reſt of the Apollles, oh 
Privileges peculiar to themſelves,” both. 3 iq, 
reſpect. of the extent. of their Turildidtion,, 
the infallibility of their Dodrine, and other. 
miraculous Gifrs with which they were en-. 
dowed, to which Biſhops themſelves, much. 
leſs. interiour Prieſts, have no reaſon to 
tend ; ,yet though God was pleas'd for the 
more. fpecdy > effeQtual planting of Chri-, 
ſtianity, to qualifie the Apoſtles un an ex-, 
traordinary Manner,:and to give them $ 
larger Commilſiegn than o. the Clergy 
ſucceeding Ages, yet they all_ at by 7 
lame Authority, ,, and for the ſame En 
therefore. the unfixt and moyi Nature.of 
a Cure, docs not alter and degrade. the t-. 
fice of a Prieſt ; He 1s not, leſs a Shepherdg 


becauſe . the Flock happerig.. ſorpetimes to 
wander / 
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wander hy abt from one. Paſture 
to another ©; He is bound* to attend the 


Fanart « Hach undertaken; and muſt an- 
che Neg] 


pled of it to'God ; and when 
it To not os, ir! the fame Place, ro 
accompany [its Motion, 'is no more a Di- 
y TSA A} to his Office, than it is to that 
of a Judge to go the Circuit, whoſe Com- 
miſſion 1s as conſiderable, though it' tra- 
vels with him from one County to ano- 
ther, as if he had been always fixt in Weſt- 
minſter-hal. 

If it be farther objefted , That the Pa- 
tron appoints the Hours of Prayer, which 
ſeems to imply ſomething of command : 
To this I anſwer, That, in his chuſing the 
Time of Prayer, he does not appoint any 
Service for himſelf, but only declares when 
he and his Houſhold are ready for God's 
Worſhip, and defirous of the Prieſtly Ab- 
ſolution and Bleſſing ; which is proper for 
him to do, becauſe the Family is employed 
in his Buſineſs, and under his Command ; 
and therefore without' his Permiſſion, they 
have not many times an Opportunity of 
meeting together for Divine Service : Which 
is ſtill more reaſonable, becauſe the Prieſt 
is ſuppoſed only to intend the Affairs of 
Religion, and to be always ready tor the 


performance of his Office, and Mt 
that 
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that Time which is moſt convenient for 
thoſe under his Care , and in which the 
Aſſembly is like to be moſt numerous,” he 
is by virtue of his Office bound to obſerve, 
whether his Cure lies in a private Family, 
or whole Pariſh. | 
Bur laſtly, ir may be » That rhe 
t 3 of Hen. 8. cap. 28. calls the Patrons of 
Chaplains their Maſters; and will any Man 
be ſo hardy as to queſtion the Ju 
and Determination of the Parliament ? But 
here we may obſerve, That this A& calls 
only thoſe Patrons Maſters, who can give 
ualifications for Pluralities. Having pre» 
miſed this Obſervation, I anſwer, with -all 
due Submiſſion and Reſpett to this Legilla- 
tive Council ; That if the Queſtion” was 
concerning any Civil Right, then 'tis comi- 
feſſed 'tis in the Power of the Parliameiit 
either to limit. or take. it 'away, becauſe 
the whole Power and Authority of the King- 
dom is there, eirher Perſonally, 'or by Re- 
preſentation ; and therefore they may -de- 
prive any Perſon of his Honour or Eſtate 
( the Right of the Succeffion'to the Crown 
excepted ) as far as they pleaſe : Not' that 
'tis impoſſible for them ro-a& Unjuſtly, but 
only that what they Determine hath the 
force of a Law, becauſe every Man is ſup- 
pogd to have given his Conſent to ir. _ 
ere 


— 
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wander inaccountably , from one Paſture 
to ano her *” He is bound to attend the 
Charge ie hath underraken, and muſt an- 
wer the NegJe& of it to'God ; and when 
it does not continue'ir the fame Place, ro 
accompany .its Motion, 'is no more a Di- 
rhinution t0 his Office, than it is to that 
of a Judge to go the Circuit, whoſe Com- 
miſſion 1s as conſiderable, though it” tra- 
vels with him from one County to ano- 
ther, as if he had been always fixt in Weſe- 
minſter-hall. 

"If it be farther objefted , That the Pa- 
tron appoints the Hours of Prayer, which 
ſeems to imply ſomething of command : 
To this I anſwer, That. in his chuſing the 
Time of Prayer, he does not appoint any 
Service for himſelf, but only declares when 
he and his Houſhold are ready for God's 
Worſhip, and defirous of the Prieſtly Ab- 
ſolution and Bleſſing ; which is proper for 
him to do, becauſe the Family is employed 
in his Buſineſs, and under his Command ; 
afid therefore without his Permiſſion, they 
have not many times an Opportunity of 
meeting tagether for Divine Service : Which 
is. ſtill more reaſonable, becauſe the Prieſt 
is ſuppoſed only to intend the Afﬀairs of 
Religion, and to be always ready tor the 


performance of his Office, and a 24 
that 


_ —_—_ 
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that Time which is moſt convenient for 
thoſe under his Care, and in which the 
Aſſembly is like to be moſt numerous , he 
is by virtue of his Office hound to obſerve, 
whether his Cure lies in a private Family, 
or & whole Pariſh. A 
Bur laſtly, ir may be » That the 
t3 of Hen. 8. cap. 28. calls the Patrons of 
Chaplains their Maſters; and will any Man 
be ſo hardy as to queſtion the Ju 
and Determination of the Parliament? But 
here we may obſerve, That this A@ calls 
only thoſe Patrons Maſters, who can give 
ualifications for Pluralities. Having pre» 
miſed this Obſervation, I anſwer, with all 
due Submiſſion and Reſpett to this Legiſla- 
tive Council ; That if the Queſtion- was 
concerning any Civil Right, then 'tis cofi- 
feſſed 'tis in the Power of the Parliametit 
either to limit. or take it 'away, becauſe+ 
the whole Power and Authority of the King” 
dom is there, eirher Perfonally, 'or by Re- 
preſentation ; and therefore they may -de- 
prive any Perſon of his Honour or Eſtate 
( the Right of the Succefſion'to the Crown 
excepted ) as far as they pleaſe : Not' that 
'tis impoſſible for them roa& Unjuſtly, but 
only that what they Determine hath the 
force of a Law, becauſe every Man is ſup- 
pogd to have given: his Conſent to it. _ 
cre 
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here we.muſt obſerve, that the Church is 
a: diſtinct, Society. from the State, and in- 
dependent upon. it. .: The Conſtitution of 
the Church is faunded in the Appointment 
of; Chriſt, . 1n. that Commiſſion which, he 
gave the Apoſtles and their Succeſlors, and 
conſequently. does not derive its Authority 
from any Earthly, Power. The Civil Magi- 
ſtrate never.. yet. made Biſhop, Prieft, or 
Deacon, nor eyer.can; and therefore we may 
ſafely affirm, without any injury or difre- 
Ot to him, That he cannot make theſe 
piritual Offices greater or leſs than they are: 
Therefore if God hath made the Prieſts Of- 
fice ( as nothing is plainer in Scripture than 
that he hath ) an Oſtice of Government, 
Dueftion, and Superintendence over thoſe 
he is concern'd with, then 'ris not in the 
Power of the Parliament to make his Con- 
dition ſervileg becauſe no Perſon, or Society 
of Perſons, can take away that Power which 
they gever.gave: The Parliament may with 
equal Right Enatt that Parents ſhall be ſub- 
jet to their Children, and that the Wife 
ſhall.be her Husband's Miſtreſs, without a 
Compliment, as make the People the Prieſts 


Maſters, and-give the Flock a Juriſdition 


over the Shepherd : They may with the ſame 


Juſtice repeal the moſt Eſtabliſhed Laws of 


' Nature, and;,jnvert the. Right of the two 
2: former 
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former Relations, as ofthis latter; | ſor 
this hath its Eſtabliſhment from the:ſame 
God that 'the'other have, and for. Egds, 
at leaſt equally' weighty ; and momentous. 
This Power - of their Spiritual Governors 
they have no more Authority to deſtroy, 
than they have to vote down the Cannhn 
of Scripture;/ or to decree: Sacrilege to be 
no Sin ; *Tis/granted, ' That all Eccleſiaſti- 
cal-'Perfons:;-as'they are: Members |ofthe 
State, are fubje&t ro its-Authority! p;\and 
that'a Prieſt; ' or 'Biſhop,. may. properlybe 
a Servant to 'the. Magiſtrate. af he 

any Secular Employment:.under him ;:be- 
cauſe in this caſe he a&s: byi\a Commiſſion 
from rhe Civil Government ; but 4his-enby 
concettis him as he'15'12- Member; ofthe 
Srate , anddoes not in-the- leaſt afie@ his 
Spiritual 'Capacity : Th=>Power which;ire- 
ſults from that,” flows from another-Foun- 
tain ; and is'given by our: Saviour himſelf, 
and* therefore icannot be weakned , or r9- 
calÞd, "by ay” State-Confutution,whatevat. 
Men ſhould do well therefore to. _—_—_— 
That as #Prince+hath no>reaſon'to-t 
well; if the People ſhould dook uponibus 
Offiters us their Servants - :fo\\tis not Over» 
reſpectful to God Almighty to 1ſuppaſerhis 
Miniſters Aunt in! tharrinteriour Relation 
0 Woſe they!are cotoend with. - I | : 
"3 s 0 41 
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12 I ſhall now proceed to the Second thing 
-at firſt propounded , viz. to-thow, That 
whatever fair Expetations the -Patron- may 
Have given the Prieſt, yet theſe are not ſuf- . 
-ficient Grounds for an imperious Carriage 
on the one hand, or a ſervil Submiſſion on 
'the' other,” | 
»/| #; This fort©of Deportment were un- 
-resſonable, ſuppoſing the Patron had as fall 
-and' abſolute a Right in Church-Preferment, 
as he hath in any other part of his Eſtate. 
-For what can'be a more ungenerous and 
-ungentlemanly: Practice, than to require 
that a Man thould reſign up his Libany, 
'and forfeit the: Privileges of his Station, 
only upon the mp of receiving ſome 
-ſorr of Confideration for it-- afterwards - 
{How unlike * a Benefattor--does he look 
-who ſets an Exciſe upon his. bare Word, 
and clogs the expectation of: future Ad- 
.Vatitage with preſent Inconvenience? Thus 
£0 anticipate the Revenues of a Favour, \ is 
Aike taking Uſury for Money  before- *tis 
deat, which certainly is one- of the worſt 
forts of Extortion, becauſe here a Man 
not' only pays for that he hath not, but 
, for that which poſſibly he + may. never 
have. Burt | 

2. Let us ſuppoſe the Prieſt in actual 
Poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable Prefermens, 


yet 
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yet being tis pretended to. be given, it 
ought certainly. to.come dilencumberd from 
all Conditions which; may abate. the., Kind- 
neſs of it. - He that pretends to O90 ſbould 
chiefly reſpe&t the Advant inge..of 
wham-od Seq ls gran 9 ſhould 
demean-himſelf towards the obliged Party, 
as if the Obligation had never. been. ; that 
ic may: plainly appear , that his Intention 
in conferring it,, was disintereſted!; that he 
had no little Deſigns of Profit or to 
ſerve-in'it ; but that: it pr purely 
from a-generous-Inclination to promote the 
Happineſs of another, Whereas on, the con- 
| ;to part with any thing out of a ſelfiſh | 
Deſign; is an-Exchange,. not! a, o» 
when: *tts-done by:'a 
Argument of a mean and merc 
Bur then to purſue a Benefit with LOO: 
liouſneſs| and Contempt, to expect ,@ Come 
pliance with the moſt unreaſonable .Hu- 
mours ; to give upbraiding and.,contume» 
lious Signs of the dependance ang, | Wo 
thineſs of the Receiver ; to Us + Mg 
to relinquiſh the neceſſary 
of: the moſt folemn-and ny 0-09 
ſions ; -this-turns-8an: Obligation into, [Injury 
and! Aﬀeont , and:-ooks like a. malicious 
Trap fet to catch, a Man's Reputation, Who 
that. ;hath either Senle of Haneſty. would 


turn 
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tara His'Canonical 'Habir'-into. a Livery, 
and makes himſelf uſcleſs and ridiculous 
for rhe-+ ſt Conſideration whatever ? 
offer worthy Perſon would ſcorn a Kingdom 
ſe ons ſuch diſhonourable terms: 
oe the: caſe as "tis determin- 
ed Paw, Fai prethjce will appear till 
ove uediondble. "Tis ſufficiently known, 
and\were it 'not for the overgrown Preju- 
dites'of iſorne Perſons, -it'' were ſuperfluous 
to ion / "that the Patron 4s © ifar 
from" a full: Propriety in Church- 
I that His Right only ;conſiſis 
«' poet ro Nominate who ſhall enjoy 
mh ' Which 'very Nomination muſt be 
made within'ſxx Months, -and fixet' upon 
z Perſon Canonically-qualified, otherwile-tis 
wholly valid. - His 'Totereſt in -Ohurch 
Livings- only enables ' him -to give them 
zway, 'hot to keep'them. "He hath no 
Power -to' Venter upon any part of ''the 
Glebes, or Tithes, or fo much as to 'ſe- 
the Profits for the next Incumbent. 
He is only-a Truſtee- authorized - under 
certain Conditions, to- diſpoſe of |rhe :Pa- 
trimony/of the Church, ' which is ſettled 
upon it by 'as good Laws-as any- he holds 
mns_Eſtate by. ThetRight which he hath 
was originally granted in conſideration ' of 
Works of extraordinary -Piety, -in —_ 


wy 
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or endowing of Churches : which 15-2 
Title very few ( except the King) can 
pretend to, either upon their own, or their 
Anceſtors Accounts. From all which it 
appears, that the Patrons giving/an ' An» 
nuity our of his Eſtate, 1s a quite diffe- 
rent thing from his Preſenting 'to 'a - Li 
ving, and therefore his ExpeCtations of 
Gratitude and Obſervance, ſhould not be 
ſet ſo high in this latter caſe. For here 
neither Law, nor Religion, allow the 'Do- 
nor to be a Penny: the better for; what 
he diſpoſes of ; he cannot detain-/the- leaſt 
part of it without Injuſtice and' Sacrilege, 
nor confer it upon exceptionable | Perſons 
withour breach of Fidelity. - x: 

The Truſt indeed is honourable and 
weighty, it being in the Power of thoſe 
to whom *ris committed to encourage” Lear- 
ning, and to provide the People with pru- 
dent and conſcientious Guides : but: then 1 
muſt add, that it ought to be diſcharged 
accordingly , and that thoſe who do not 
chicfly aim ar theſe Ends in the exerciſe of 
it, have little either of Conſcience or Ho- 
nour in them. | 

We have reaſon to believe. that »when 
the Church gave this Right of Preſentation 
to Lay-Patrons, ( for that the Biſhops had 
originally the Right of judging che Qualt- 

” fications 
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fications of Prieſts, and fixing them in their 
reipetive Cures, without being accoun- 
table to. a Quare mnipedit for their refuſal 
of the Pcoples choice, might be made evi- 
dent were it pertinent to the buſineſs in 
hand.) When the Church I fay parted with 
this Right, ſhe had no Suſpicion of the De- 
generacy of after Ages ; bur imagined that 
the Integrity, and Conſcience, if not the 
Munificence of the firſt Patrons, might 
have been tranſmitted to the Heirs or Pur- 

chaſers of their Right, The Piety of thoſe 
Times would have made it look unchari- 
table to have been apprehenſive of Reſig- 
nation Bonds, of forced Compoſitions, and 
Contracts for Farms, or Women. But ſome 
People have now learn'd to make bold 
with God Almighty, beyond the Imagi- 
nation , as well as the Example, of their 
Predeceflors ; and to be guilty of thoſe Sa- 
crilegious Frauds, which by the late Pro- 
viſion. of our Laws againſt ſome of; them, 
ſeem not to have been ſo much as thought 
on, in thoſe more Primitive and Religious 
days. 
And here in point of Charity I think 
my ſelf obliged to deſire thoſe. who are 
concern'd in the Rights of Patronage, to 
conſider before 'tis too late, how great, a 


Sin it is to abuſe their Power ; and through 
Covetoul- 
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Covetouſneſs, or ſome other unwarrantable 
Principle, to betray the Church, which 
hath in ſome meaſure made them her Guar- 
dian : It imports them very much. to re- 
flet: how unworthy and - unchriſtian it js 
to play upon the Indigence or Irrefolution 
of another ; and take an Advantage from 
the Unfortunateneſs of his Condition or 
Temper, to oblige him to mean and ſinful 
Compliances! And what an open and. un- 
diſguifed Afﬀront it is to the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, to endeavour to make his Miniſters 
cheap and inſignificant ; both betore, and 
after the conferring our pretended Favours 
upon them. To create ſervile Dependances, 
and raiſe our private Grandeur the 
Endowments of Religion, is a yu Con» 
tradition to the End and Deſign of them, 
This makes the Church contemptible by 
the Strength of her own Revenues, and 
cauſes the Monuments of our Fore-fathers 
Piety to be inſtrumental in undermini 
and expoſing that Faith they thereby. in- 
tended to ſecure and advance : which whos 
ſoever is guilty of , he may be aſlured he 
hath a Right to the Imprecations, as well 
as the Patronage of the firſt Endowers of 
Churches, which dreadful Legacy they 
were generally very careful to /ettle u 
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ſuch irreligious Poſterity, Spelmas de non 


temerand. Feel. 
In ſhort, To proſtitute ſo. ſacred a Truſt 


as this is, to Pride and Ambition, 1s in ef- 
fe(t to ſacrifice to the Devil with that which 
is conſecrated to God Almighty ; and looks 
like amore provoking I[mpiety than Bel- 
ſhazzer's debauching to the Honour of his 
Idols, in the Veſſels of the Temple, Dar. 5. 
J, 4. For here is not only an Abuſe of 
oly things but Perſons too , and God 
is dishonoured in thoſe that Repreſent 
him upon a moſt ſolemn and important Ac. 
count, 
'* I ſhall now at laſt crave leave to defire 
thoſe of the Clergy, who are engaged in 
the Families of Secular Perſons ( for | mean 
no other) to refle&t of what ill Conſe- 
quence it 1s to Religion for them not to 
aſſert their Office in a prudent defenſible 
way : and how cheap in their Perlons, and 
unſucceſsful in their Employment , they 
muſt neceſſarily be, -if they betray the Pri- 
vileges of their Funttion, by ſervilſe Com- 
pliance and Flattery. People will be apt 
to imagine ( and not without reaſon ) that 
thoſe who will cringe below the Gravity 
of their Charatter, to gain a little of this 
World; can fcarce have. any Great and Re- 


ligious Apprehenfions of the other, Over- 
| much 
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much Ceremony in a Cle 


neſs; and others are willing .to allow him- 


— 
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quently misinterpreted , and. ſuppoſed ;.to- 


proceed not from his Breeding or. .klugl-: 
lity, but from a conſciouſneſs of his Means; 


ſo much Senſe, as to be a competent: Judg. 


of his own Inconſiderateneſs; and ſince he: 


confeſſes himſelf contemptible by his. Car- 


riage, they think it but. juſt to treat; him 
accordingly, For Men of Figure, excep»; 
ting thoſe who are very. Underſtanding 
and Religious, are apt to have Miſapprohen». 


ſions conveyed into them by over-propor- 


tioned Reſpe&t ; and to imagine the Di»: 
ſtance between him that gives it,;, and; 


themſelves, to be much greater than reall 


it is. Since therefore as things ſtand, there, 
is ſome danger leſt Churchmen ſhouldicoms' 


plement away the Uſefulneſs and. Autho-»: 


rity of their Calling ; they would do well 
to decline ſuperlative Obſervance, for fear 
they give others a wrong Notion of their 
Employ, or be thought to have Mens: Per- 


ſons in admiration becauſe of Advantage. It 


would be no more than requiſite, if they 
would reſerve their Duty for their King; 
their Biſhop and their Parents, and expreſs 
their Gratitude to their- Patrons in Lan- 
guage le(sliable tro Miſconſtruftion , and 


more Proper to the Relation - between them. 
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For! ay t ' 'hould not be ppiing-<0 
own'the Diſtinftions which the Ki aws 
have made, as they ought to e fome 
particular Acknowled edgments' for the Favars 
and Civilities of thofe they 'are more im- 
rediately | coneern'd with , and by inoffen- 
ſive and agreeable Converfation ; prevent 
all reaſonable Suſpicion of their being diſ- 
pleas'd with the ſuperiour Quality or For- 
tuye of others ; ſo likewiſe are they ob- 
liged not to be ſo officiouſly, - or rather pa- 
raſitically mindful of the Condition of any 
__ as wholly to be forgetful of their 
For natwithſtanding the Diſadvan- 
Xwhe they may ſometimes happen to come 
into the Worid with ; the Conſtitution of 
the Gavernment hath ſer them upon the 
ſaine Level with the inferiour Gentry, as a 
reward of their Education, and out of re- 
gard to their Funtion : Now that the 
Laws were not Prieſt-ridden and ſuperſti- 
tiouſhy laviſh of their Honour in this cafe 
might, were it neceſſary, be abundantly 
proved from the reaſon of the thing , and 
rhe general prattice of other Countries , 
both” with reſpe& to ancient and modern 
Times. Theſe Privileges therefore being 
confer'd upon juſt and publick Accounts, a 
Man is ſometimes bound to maintain ; and 
jo furrender them up to the ſapercilioul- 


nels. 
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Ingratityde to the Rel 10us' Bounty 
Kings who ed them : and which is 
worle, a Churchman by making himſelf 

with his Power 


Contemptible hath ”= 
of doing 'S conſequently 
pointed / 2 End of : his 

Whereas without doubt 'tis part of the 

ſign of theſe Privileges to create a ſutab 
Reſolution and Preſence of mind in 
that have them, that ſo their Spirit being 
raiſed up to their civil Station, their Cha» 
rafter and Department may be the better 
proportioned , and their Attions keep a 
truer Decorum with the Nature of their 
Office ; that they might not be Over-awed, 
and almoſt ſtruck Dumb with the Glirter- 
ings of Title, or Fortune ; but retains 
graceful Freedom in Converſation, neither 


Idolizing Greatneſs, — it. The 


Intention of the. Laws in ng 
Clergy from the Vulgar, beſides the Con- 
{ideration of their Merit, was to put them 
into a better Capacity to maintain the Ho- 
nour and Intereſt of Religion among all 
forts of Perſons ; that the Rich as well as 
the Poor might be advantaged by their Mi- 
niſtery, and when Perſons of Condition 
were to be told of their Faults, the Prieſt 
x 9417 D 4 might 
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might be fortified with a convenient Cou- 
to give the 'Reproot, and the others 
dipos'd to receive it without diſguſt and 
impatience. Now to be ready upon. all 
Occaſions to reſent any dishonour done to 
Religion with a prudent Gravity and Aſſu- 
rance, carries ſuch a noble Air of Greatneſs 
and undeſigning Honeſty in it, that it Forces 
a ſeeret Veneration from Enemies them- 
ſelves; and «though a Man may happen 
to be unjuſtly hated for ſpeaking unaccep- 
table Truths, yet he is ſure never to be 
deſpiſed. Whereas a diffident and unſup- 
ported Behaviour 10 a Clergyman, is often 
ſuppos'd to proceed from ignoble Qualities, 
and conſequently will be ſure ro weaken 
the force of his publick Inſtructions; it 
being natural for ill Men eſpecially, ro dif- 
d, if not to deride the Admonitions of 
thoſe they believe are- afraid of them ; and 
he that cannor talk without concern before 
a Sinner of Quality any where but in the 
Pulpit, might almoſt as good ſay nothing 
to him there. -For if a Churchman's Con- 
verſation be fervile and defigning all the 
Week , his appearing with a new Set of 
Notions upon the Sunday , will be inter- 
preted only a formal Compliance with his 
Profeſſion : His preſſing- thoſe Doctrines 
which his PraGice contradicts, ' will ſignity 
little 


—_ 
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little either to his: own Advantage, or theirs 
that hear him : For though Men © 
to mind what is faid, and .not: who 
it ; yet the Prejudices of the Generality are 
ſuch, that a good Cauſe uſually ſuffers very 
much when 'tis pleaded by 'an impro 
and exceptionable Advocate : How tulſom 
an Entertainment it is to hear a Coward 
harangue upon Valour, or a Covetous Mi- 
ſer preach up Contempt of the-- World? 
The Man might better have ſpared his Rhe- 
torick ; for his commending ;thoſe good. 
Qualities he neither hath the Honeſty or 
Courage to be Maſter of, is in -effe& but a 
Satyr upon himſelf, and feryes only to 
make him more deſpicable and ridiculous ; 
and which is worſe, the ſecret diſdain the 
Audience hath for ſuch a Panegyriſt, often 
ſlides from his Perſon to his Subje&; 
which makes his Exhortation nauſeous , 
and helps to bring Virtue it ſelf into Diſ- 
grace, 

[f it be objeted;; That the Poverty of 
ſome of: the Clergy forces them to ſuppreſs 
their Sentiments in ſome things, and to- ſuf- 
ſer whatever an encroaching Spirit ſhall 
think fir to put upon-them ;;, To this 1 
anſwer .- That the, Temptation to this Sin 
ought to have been prevented before their 
going into Holy Orders : For thoſe: who 
cannot 
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cannot be ſupplied with a competent For- 
tune by themſelves, their Relations, or at 
leaſt by ſome creditable independent Pre- 
ferment, had much better chuſe ſome other 
inferiour Employment , than expoſe them- 
ſelves to ſuch apparent Danger in this : But 
if their own or their Friends imprudence, 
harh ſent them unprovided into the Church, 
tis more Reputable, Conſcientious, and to 
a generous mind more Faſie too, to ſubmit 
to the Inconveniencies of their own Po- 
verty, than to the Pride of others ; and to 
prefer a homely, unornamented Liberty, to 
a ſplendid Servitude. And as for thoſe ( it 
there be any fuch ) who do nor diſcharge 
their Office with that Plainneſs, and dif- 
creetly managed Reſolution which God and 
the Church expe&ts from them ; it will 
not be improper to remind them of what 
Mr. Herbert hath written upon this Occa- 
ſion, Country Parſon, Pag 5. where he tells 
us, © That ſuch Perſons wrong the Prieſt- 
© hood, neglet their Duty, and ſhall be fo 
* far from that which they ſeek by their 
* Over-ſubmiſſiveneſs and Cringing , that 
* they ſhall ever be deſpiſed. Indeed they 
have no reaſon to expett any better Ulage ; 


for as Flatterly is defervedly accounted one 
of the moſt contemptible Vices, ſo a Clergy- 


man when he is guilty of it 1s the oe 
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of Flatt:rers, To which we may add, Thar 
'tis. hard to conceive how the Oath againſt 
Simony can be fairly taken by ſuch Per- 
ſons; for certainly he that purchaſes his 
Preſerment with the Prevarication of hig 
Office, does no leſs contradid. the | 
of this Oath, than if he had paid down tt 
full value in Money for it : He that hath 
barter'd, away his Freedom and Uſefi 
( and as much as in him lies the Repucation 
of his Order) cannot in any reaſonable Con- 

ſtruction. be ſaid to be Preſented Grats. 
Thoſe therefore who are this way con» 
cern'd, ſhould do well to conſider , How 
Mean it is to be oyer-awed, and how Mer- 
cenary to be bribed into an Omiſſion af 
their Duty ! What a ſordid and criminal 
Perfidiouſneſs is it, to betray the Honour 
of their Fun&tion, and the Happineſs of 
their Charge , For handfuls of Barley and 
pieces of Bread 2 Ezek. 13. How ill do they 
Repreſent the God of Faithfulneſs and Truth; 
who either by. verbal or filent Flattery de- 
ceive Men into a falſe Perſwaſion of Secu- 
rity, and diſſemble their Apprehenſions of 
Danger, when the Miſtake is likely to 
prove Fatal to thoſe that lie under it > Can 
they that pretend ( and that truly ) a Com- 
miſſion from our Bleſſed Saviour, That good 
Shepherd , who laid d: wn hy L ife for the 
- Sheep - 
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Sheep ; Can they have fo little Charity for 
the Souls of Men, as to let them nity 
out of Ceremony and Reſpect, and rather 
venture their being Damre'd than Diſob- 
liged ? How ſuch a Treacherous Obſervance 
will be look'd upon in 'the Great Day of 
Accounts is not difficult ro foretell , were 
it not too ſad an Argument to dilate upon : 
"However ſomething of the Guilt of it may 
"be conceived by a remarkable Sentence of 
the forementioned Author , pag. 6. which 
ſeems to be no leſs true than ſevere, © They 
& (ſays he) who for the hope of Promo- 
© tion, negle&t any neceſſary Admonition 
-< or Reproof, ſell, with Judas, their Lord 


« and Maſter. 
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READER. 


Fafily foreſee ſome People will be diſobli- 

"4 with the Freedgm of theſe Papers, 

and think themſelves treated with too 

little Ceremony; But unleſs they can gdiſ- 
arm their pretended Adverſary , and conſute 
his Arguments, I would defire them by all means 
to ſmether their Reſentments : For as bad. as 
the World is, to appear in defence of Pride, and 
turn Advocate for the DevH, looks like an un- 
toward ſort of an Employment. However to 
ſweeten their Flumour as much as may be, they 
may pleaſe to conſider that there was wo good 
to be done in this Caſe without plain dealing ; 
This Malady of all others muſt be well ex- 
amined, otherwiſe it's in vain to expett a Cure. 
Tis to no purpoſe to declaim in general 
againſt a Proud man, and to give him a great 
many hard Names; for unleſs you point di- 
reftly upon his Vice, diſtinguiſh it's Nature, 
and diſcover the weakneſs of that which he 
builds upon. Every one will be ſure to avoid 
the Charge and parry againſt the Application. 
Farther, to abate their Cenſure I think it not 
| A 2 improper 
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improper to acquaint them that here are no 
particular Charafters attempted, nor is there 
the leaſt intention to provoke or expoſe any 
Perſon Living. Befides when a Piece like this 
is drawn” from ſa many different' Faces 5/ the 
mixing of Ftaturts and Coſhplexions, © will ketp 
the Originals from being diſcover d. In ſhort 
the Deſign of this ſmall Diſcourſe is only to 
make Men more uſeful and atceptable to Soci- 
ety, and more eafte. to themſelves than 
generally are : And that thoſe ' who over#fop 
their Neighbours upon any confiderable account ; 
may mo their Advaitage with that Mo- 
deffy and good Flumour, that none may hawe 


any uſt occafion to wiſh them leſs. 
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| UPON 
PRIDE 
N A | 
CONFERENCE > 
1 \ Between 4 


PariLOTI1 Mus.and PulLALETHES:. 


Filalethes, | am glad to ſee/ 

Philot. you; rhough you are'ſo wrap” 

290g upin Speculation that I ſcarce 

knew you ar firſt ſight ; Pray 

why fo thoughtful» you don't. uſe to haye ſo 

much Philoſophy in your Face. 

.-Philal. 1 have a particular reafon to look 

* a little pretendingly at preſenr;/” rherefore T 
hope* you will excuſe it. | 

Philet. With: all *my heart, for I ſuppoſe 

you will not make a praQtice of it!; But whats 

B ever. 
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ever Emergency you may be under, I would 
adviſe you ro appear in your old ſhape a- 
zain ; for in my Judgment that contemplar 
tive Figure not becgre you. 

Philat. ſeas to near Thinking rees 
ſo ill with my Conſtitution 3 but I hope this 
Alteration does not arilg from any natural 
Antipathy I have to Senſe, but from the un- 


acceptaþlcneſs, ofthe ſujet I am ypon. ,- . 

Phil. Pray if it be yor too fxee a Que 
Mon, what were you, mulſing: apes ? ; 

Philal. Why laſt night I happencd to light 
upon an overgrown-Fop, who plagued the 
Company with ſuch an impertincnt Hiſtory 
of his Quality and Performances, and was ſo 
vain and infſolent in all his behaviour , that 
as ſoon as I was delivered from him, I had 
a plentiful occaſion ro confider the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of Pride; whict is the- preſent: Em- 
ployment of my Thoughts, and upon a full 
view, I find ſ@ much folly, and 1|l humour, 
and Monſter, in, the Compoſgion of this 
Vice, that I am aſhamed, and almadſt afraid, 
of the /deq I have raiſed. 

Philot. "Tis ſomewhat hard you can't 
ſtand the charge. of your own Imagination ;. 
But chough I ſhall not diſpute your Courage, 
yer I much queſtion your Mortification. 

Philal. The Reaſon, of your, cenſure > _ 

Philot. Becauſe I hayc obſerved it's but 
+ bad Sign of Humility to, declaim againſt, 


Pride ; 
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Pride ; for he that is really huitable will be 
uficoncerned about Refſpe&t and Applauſe ; 
ſuch a Perſon values himſelf upon nothing 
bur his Confcience and Integrity, and there- 
fore the hauphrineſs of another can'c mike 
him uneaſie ; ſo that if he finds himſelf winee 
the account of negle&, he may be 
pretty well affured he has a ſore place. 

Philal. I think you are ſomewhat out iti 
your notion of Humility ; for that virtue 
does not make us cither ſervile or inſcriſible, 
ir does nor oblige us to be ridden at the 
pleaſure of every Coxconib, We may ſhew 
our diflike of an imperious humobr, as well 
as of any other fooliſh Aion, both fot che 
Beriefit of others, and in vindication of out 
own right. : 

Philot. 1 am glad to hear this conceſſion 
from you, becauſe from hence it follows that 
a man may have a juſt efteem of himſelf 
without being proud : Now if this obſerya- 
rio! was remembred and rightly applyed, 
men would not be ſo ccnſorious in this point, 
nor miftake their own Pride for their neigh- 
bours ſo often as they do, Por inſtance, a 
m#t whom the Law has made my Superi- 
our, may take notice of his Quality it he 
pleafes; bar this cart well be done, except 
he makes me an abaremenrt of rhe regard he 
reccives front me, therefore I ought not to in- 
terprer the Reſerve or Familiarity of his Car- 
B 2 riage 
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riage, as a Neglect, tor provided. he. keeps 
within his proportion, he challenges nothing 
bur his own ; ſo that if I am difpleaſed, the 
Pride lies on my fide, for affecting to haye 
an equal Regard paid to perſons who are un- 
equal. | 

Philal. T have nothing to obye& againſt 
the main of your diſcourſe, and conceive 
that the beſt way to know whether we arc 
guilty or not, and to prevent charging this 
odious Imputation unjuſtly upon others, is 
to ſtate the Nature of Pride, and to enquire 
into the Grounds of it. 

Philot. | confeſs that is the way to pinch 
the Queſtion, therefore let what will come of 
it, I will ſtand the Teſt of your Method, 
though I am afraid you will ſay ſome un- 
acceptable things. 

Philal. Suppoſe I do; if the ſubjett leads me 
to it, the fault is not mine : But ro come 
ro the point: Pride has a very [trong Founda- 
tion in the mind ; it's bottom'd upon Selt- 
love. | 

Philot. Then I find there is ſomewhat -to 
work upon. 

Phi{al. Pray give me leave, I fay Pride is 
originally founded in Selt-love, which is the 
moſt intimate and inſeparable Paſſion of hu- 
mane Nature. The kindneſs men have for 
themſelves, is apt to put them upon over- 
valuing their own things : which humour un- 


leſs 
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leſs check'd in time, will make them rake 
moſt delight in thoſe Circumſtances and AQi- 
ons which diſtinguiſh them from their Neigh- 
bours; and place their ſuppoſed Advantages 
in the beſt light. Now this deſign is beſt 
purſued by being Maſter of uncommon Ex- 
cellencies, which though deſired by all, are 
poſſeſſed but by a few; for the Rareneſs 
of things raiſes their Eſteem , and draws a 
general Admiration. And their defire of be- 
ing diſtinguiſh'd, is one reaſon why they loye 
to keep the odds in their own hand, and to 
make the diſtance between themſelves and 
their Neighbours as wide as may be, which 
often runs them upon a vain, and tyranni- 
cal Oſtentation of their Power, Capacity, &;, 
For this magnificent diſcovery makes the 
difference between rhem and their Neigh- 
bours the more apparent, and conſequently 
occaſions their own Greatneſs to be the more 
remarkable. 

Philot. 1 think you have faid ſomething 
very remarkable, and I don't know but you 
may grow conſiderable by it, if you can prove 
your Aſlerrion. 

Philal. Pray what riſing Do&rine haye I 
laid down ? 

Philot. You ſay that Pride is founded in 
Self-love, which is an unſeparable Paſſion of 
humane nature; from whence I gather, that 
it's impoſſible for a man not to be proud, be- 
ER. cauſe 
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cauſe it's impoſſibie for a man not to love 
himſelf. We are like to have an admirable 
Preſervative from you at this rate. 

Philal. Not ſo faſt, If you had attended 
to the whole, you might haye obſerved that 
by ſelf-love I meant the Exceſſos of it. 

Philot. T thought a Man could not have 
loved himſelf roo well. 

Philal. If by loving you mean wiſhing him- 
ſelf happy, I agree with you ; for we may, or 
rather we muſt deſire ro be as happy as is 
poſſible, provided it be without prejudice tq 
another, But then if Eſteem is underſtood 
by Love, it's eaſie (without care) ro exceed 
in our own behalf; and in this ſenſe we cer+ 
tainly do love our ſelves too well, as often 
as we ſet an overproportioned and unuſual 
value upon any thing becauſe it's our own ; 
as if our fondneſs and partiality was the true 
Standard of worth, and we had the faculty 
of turning every thing we touched into gold. 

_ Philot. I will not conteſt this point any 
farther with you ; but as I remember you 
ſtarred another Paradox , by intimating that 
it was a ſign of Ambition to cſteem any 
Excellency the higher fox being uncommen ; 
Now fince the valuc of an Advantage is cnt 
hanſed by its ſcarcencſs, and made more re- 
putable to the owner ; I think it ſomewhap 
hard not to give a man leayc to love that 
n.oſt which is moſt ſeryiccable yo him, | 
_ wala " *" Philal, 
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Philal. So it would if he had no body to 
love bur himſelf; bur ſince he is both obliged 
and naturally inclinable to univerſal Beheyo- 
lerice, this alrers the Caſe: for he who va 
lucs any thing the more for being uncommon, 
will deſire ic ſhould continue fo, which is no 
kind Wiſh to his Neighbours, and is an Ar- 
gument that a man does not delight in an 
Advantage fo much for it felf, as for the 
Compariſon; not ſo much for ics own irrel- 
pective goodneſs, as becauſe others want ir. 
Now it affords a more generous, and I be- 
lieve, a more tranſporting pleaſure, ro con- 
verſe with univerſal Happineſs, though we 
make no greater figure in it, than the reſt of 
our Neighbours; than to be gazed ar, and 
admired by a Crowd of indigent and infe- 
riour People. 

Philot. The World docs not ſeem to be 
of your opinion; however LI will let your 
Argument paſs for the good nature of it. 
Bur after all let me tell you, though I have 
no mind to be counted proud, yet I have 
a ſtrong fancy for myſelf, and therefore if 
you. will not allow me to be civil to my 
Perſon, we might c'en as good diſpute no 
farther, for — 

Philal. Don't trouble your ſelf, if your 
Terms arc moderate, we'll never break off 
upon the ſcore, therefore I will offer art- a 
ſhort negative deſcriprion of Pride, in which 
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if it's poſſible, I will give you SatisfaCtion. 
Philot, Pray let us fee how liberal you 
'will be. "l 
Philal. Firſt it's no part of Pride to be 
conſcious of any pertcftions 'we have, whe- 
ther intelleftual or moral; for this is in ma- 
ny Caſes neceſſary, and impoſlible to be a- 
voided. He that is wiſe or learned muſt know 
it, otherwiſe he can't underſtand when he 
judges true or falſe, nor diſtinguiſh difficult 
and noble Speculations, from trifling and 
vulgar Remarks, nor tell when he aQts ratio- 
nally or not, Now a Man that is ignorant 
of theſe things can neither be wiſe nor know- 
ing: Therefore as he that has a juſt and vi- 
gorous ſenſe of the Magnitude, Diſtance and 
Colours of Objefts, muſt conclude that he 
has eyes whether he will or not; ſo theſe 
nar «wo of the mind diſcover themſelves 
by their own Light. The Poſfeſlour can no 
more be ignorant of them, than he can doabe 
of his Exiſſence when he is awake. To give 
one inſtance more ; How can any Perſon have 
rrue Fortitude, who does not know how far 
he ought ro hazard himſelf, and wherein the 
baſenels of Cowardiſe conſiſts > So that to 
affirm a Man may be ignorant of his own con- 
{iderableneſs, is ro make him wiſe and great, 
and good by Chance, which is a contradicti, 
tion to the Excellencies ſuppoſed in him. 
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Philot. Right. And fince I like-the Frank+ 
neſs, and tendency of your Argument, Fll 
try if I can reinforce it : I fay then, ſuppo- 
ſing it was poſſible for a man to be ignorant 
of his good Qualities; it was by no means 
convenient : For if he carried fuch a Trea- 
ſure about him , withour knowing how well 
furniſhed he was ; its ſomewhat hard to con- 
ceive, how he could cither improve or uſe 
it. If it lay thus cloſe, it would be little ber- 
ter, than a Mine undiſcovered, for which nei- 
ther the owner of the Ground, or any Bo« 
dy elſe are eyer the richer, | 
Philal. You fay well, and therefore'T ſhall 
yenture in the ſecond place to affirm, Thar 
as we may be acquainted with our own Ac- 
compliſhments, without being guilty of Pride, 
ſo neither is it any branch of this ſin to 
diſcover that they are greater than ſome of 
our Neighbours enjoy. If we have a real 
Advantage over another, it's no ſin to be ſen- 
ſible of it ; to apprehend otherwiſe, is tojudge 
contrary to the Reaſon of things, when the 
Cale is plain, we may believe we have more 
Honeſty, Senſe, &c. than ſome others. [This 
is as allowable as it is for us. to think, thar 
we have better Complexions than Moors, and 
are taller than Pygmies. | 
Philot. Can you go on ?- + 
Philal. Yes, I'm not afraid to add, Third- 
ly, that we don'r fall into the fin of Pride, 
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by being delighred with thoſe Advantages 
of Mind, Body or Fortune, which Providence 
has given us; theſe things in the very notion 
of them are ſuppoſed to be beneficial. Now 
it's natural and neceſlary for us to be pleaſed 
with the Enjoyment of that which is good ; of 
that which is agrecable co our Faculties, and an 
Advancement of our Nature; To ſpeak ſtrict. 
ly, when the Faculty and the Obje&t are 
rightly proportioned, SatisfaCtion follows of 
courſe, and its as impoſlible for us not to be 
pleaſed, as it is for fire not ro afcend : Far- 
ther, if we are not allowed to take any Sa- 
tisfaftion in our condition, we are not bound 
to give God thanks for it, ; for we are not 
obliged to he thankful for that which does 
ys no good : But nothing can do us any good, 
except it be by giving us a pleaſure either 
in hand or in proſpect. Fourthly, ic is no 
part of Pride, to be more pleaſed with hay- 
ing an Advantage our ſelves, than by ſeeing 
one of the fame value poſieſied by another. 
Philet. Make | this out and you: will 0- 
blige me. 
' Philal, Very well: I prove my Propoſition 
thus. Firſt, Becauſe that which is in our 
Pofleflion, or incorporated into our Effence, is 
alwaysinour Power,and ready to be made uſc 
of when we think fir. But that which belongs 
to another is ofren at a diſtatice,and out of our 
xcach,and can't be communicated to —_—_ 
the 
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the awnger was never fo willing, Secondly, ir 
muſt be more agreeable ro be Maſter of any 
perfeftion our | ſelves, than to contemplare 
one of che ſame nature in another ; becauſe 
every one is more certain of the kind lacli- 
nation he has to himſelf, than he can be of 
the Aﬀettion of any other Perſon whatever 
That will be always kind to my (elf, I am 
3s well aſlyred of, as that I have a doing 3 
bur that gnother will be fo, is impoſſible 
me 5 kyuows And therefore let a man be 
ngyce ſo good natured, it muſt be ſomewhat 
more {acisfaczory to him, to ſee himſelt well 
furniſhed in any kind, than his Neighbour. 
Thirdly , that which. is our own and in 
our Nature , we have the moſt intimate 
and - vigarous ſenſe of ; for the preſence 
of any deſirable Objet, we know is more 
acceptable and entertaining than cither che 
notion or ProſpeCt of ir-: Poſſeſſion gives us 
the Life of the thing, But bngey and Fancy 
can furniſh out no more at the beſt than a 
Picture finely drawn, So that, for Example, 
let a man be of never ſa geneyous and diſin« 
tereſted a Spirit, yet ir's natugal for him to 
be better pleaſed, withbeing rich himſelf (if he 
bas any value for riches ) than in having 
the bare Idea of an Eſtate: Beſides as I obs 
ſerved, thar- which is our own, is always 
at our diſpoſal, and does not depend upon 
the uncertain Inclination and humour. of an- 
ther, SEES 2 — 
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-+ Philot. Very comfortably: argued. I find 
then by your diſcourſe that a Man may with- 
out vanity be pleaſed with' his Circumſtan- 
ces, and have good ts of himſelf too, 
if he deſerves it. Now ſome People are fo 
unreaſonable, that they will neither give 
Men leave to love, nor underſtand them- 
ſelves; if they are conſcious of any commend. 
able Quality, they muſt be ſure to lay it out 
of the way that they may not ſee it ; nay 
it a Man has taken never ſo much care to 
make himſelf infignificant, in order to the 
omoting of Humility, - they will ſcarce ler 
im know he is good for nothing, for fear 
he ſhould grow conccited of his Virtue, But 
I perceive you are not ſo ſtrait laced, and 
pedantick in your: Notions. - Therefore if 
%Ou can recover us no more Ground, let 
us know dire&ly what Pride is, and be as 
fair as you can. - 

Philal. Why Pride in the plaineſt words 
which I can think of, is too high an Opini- 
on of our own Excellency. | 

Philot. How ſhall we know when we 0- 
yer-rate our ſelves ? 

Philal. That is a very fſeaſonable queſtion, 
and abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate of the 
Caſe : . Therefore I ſhall lay down ſome indil- 
putable Marks. of this- Vice, that whenever 
we ſee the Tokens we -may 'conclude the 
Plague is in the Houle. 
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- Philot. Lex us hear your Diagnoſticks.- -' 
Philal. Firſt, 'Then we may be aſſured 
we have this Diſeaſe, when we' value 
Perſon chiefly becauſe his advantages are of 
the ſame nature- with thoſe 'we enoy,” neg- 
long others ' who. have | an' equal righr' to 


Regard, only becauſe their Priviloges are of a 


Wren kind from: our: own. '''For inſtange; 


en Men who derive their conſiderablencfs 
from the' Sword, the Gown +, or | their” At 
ceſtours, think none worthy their Eſtcentr 
bur ſuch as claim. under theie'own Preten- 
ces; In thisicaſe- ir's.evidentiir7can be nothing 
bu Partiality-and Conccitedneſs which makes 
them, give the Preheminence. 

Second] We may certainly conclude our 
{cives infelted with this Vice , when we in- 
vade the Rights/ of our Neighbour, not- upon 
the account of Covetouſnets, -bur of Domihi- 
onz'only that we-may have id in-our 
to create Depgndencics,” and''to give anofher 


That which 1s already his-own..! 


Thirdly, When-Memn dowe: aſurs aheir 
civil Adranage by. the Laws of their Couttt 
try; bur cir] own fancies, and'the fub- 
miſhons oy Flatrerer#; this is another ofa: 
lible ſign they. are Proud. | . +: ,/ 

Fourchly, co mention no more, When Meh 
love. to make themſelves the ſubje& of dil. 
courſe: To conn-,over their Pedigrees,' and 
obrrude the Blazon of their 'exploirs upon 
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the company ; this is an argument they arc 
overgrown wich conceit, and very much 
ſmicren with themſelves. 

Philot. Though I think you have hit the 
ſymproms pretty well, yet except they are 
marked ſomewhat more diſtin&ty,'eis-poſſible 
for a Man to have moſt of them without be- 
ing e'cr the wiſer. For unleſs we are able 
ro draw up a juſt Srare of the Degrees of 
merit, we can never take the true height of 
our Pretenſions, and being in this uncertainty 
it's odds if ſelf Love does not make us derer- 
mine to the prejudice of our Neighbours. 
Now I would gladly know how we muſt go 
ro work to be ſufficiently informed in' this 
Point. 

Philal. We muſt endeavoar to pet right 
apprechenſions of the ſeveral Excellencies of 
humane Nature, and what proportion they 
hold to each other : In order to the affiſting 
our Judgment, in this cafe I ſhall lay down 
theſe general. rules. 

Firſt, Thoſe advantages'which ſpring from 
our felves, whichrare the effets of our power 
and courage, of our Induſtry or Underſtan- 
ding, are more valuable than theſe which 
are derived, and borrowed, becauſe they are 
a ſign of a Richer and more a&ive' nature. 

Secondly, Thoſe Qualities which are moſt 
uſeful ought to have the Preference: for 
liace acknowledgments ought to be ſuitable 
£0 
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to the nature of benefits receiyed, thoſe who 
have the largeſt Capacity of abliging, ma 
fairly cbal the Perheminence in our 
ſteem 3 and therefore in the third place the 
duration of an advantage ought to be con- 
ſider'd ; And that which firmeſt Con- 
ſtirutionand is moſt likely ra continue, ought 
to be prefer'd to others which are brittle agd 
ſhoer- lived. Theſe rules carefully apply'd 
will ſhew us how far our pretenſions to Re- 
pard are ſhort of, or exceed othes Mens, and, 
0: prevent an. over-weening opinion of. our 
ſelyes. However, we. are- to; obſerve that. 
outward Refpett ought to be given according. 
te the Diſtintions ofz Law, and' though a 
Man may happen to be. very defective in, 
paint of merit, yet we ought. to take notice 
of the value Authority has ſet. upon him. 

Philot. Giye me leave to. put. in- a word, 
which is to tell you, that though. I am nor 
ſatisfied; with, your! Inſtances, yer I am glad 
to: find you, will allow, us dilfercns degrees, 
of worth, I was: almoſt. alxaid you would 
have. ſer all Mankind upon a: Leyel. 

Philal, To. deliver you-:from ſuch appre- 
henfians, I freely grant yow. that the Diſtin- 
tions of Quality ought to be. kept up fer 
the Encouragement of Induſtry, and the ſup- 


port of Government. I hope now. you. hgye: 
the reaſon, of my. Conceſſion; you will nop be, 
ſo. ſuſpiciqus. for the future, 


Philot. 
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Philot. No, not till you give me a farther 
occaſion; eſpecially ſince the inference of your 
diſcourſe is not unacceptable : from whence 
it followeth, that when a Man ſees plainly 
that he has the Advantage of his Neighbour, 
he may let him underſtand ſo much without 
any offence to humility. 
Philal. No doubt of it, eſpecially whe 
his ſtation is publick; bur then the —_ 
of his ſuperiority ought to be 'managed wir 
a great deal of Art and good nature, to which 
we are obliged not only in point of Com-- 
plaiſance but Juſtice. For though there is often - 
a real difference berween one Man and an- 
other, yet the party who has the advantgae 
uſually magnifies the inequality beyond -all 
Senſe, and Proportion. Men- don't confi- 
der that the great priviledges of humane - 
Nature are common to the whole Kind ; ſuch 
as being equally related to God and Adam, 
Reaſon and Immortality, the ſame number of 
Senſes, and much of the fame perteCtion and ' 
continuance. And as for thoſe things which 
are the peculiar Advantages of a few ; th 
are cither acquired andenjoyed by the ſtrength 
of thoſe general ones I haye mentioned, or 
elſe they are forein and in a great meaſure 
Chimerical, and: therefore can be no real 
enrighments of our nature. They are often 
nt more than the Bleflings of Chance, of Flar- 
tery, and Imagination, And - though they 
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may ſet us upon higher Ground, yet they 
can add nothing to the true Stature of our 
Being, But to combate this Vice more ſuc- 
ceſsfully, we'll examine its moſt plauſible 
Pretences, and ſec if we can diſcover the 
weakneſs of them. 

Philot. What pretences are thoſe? 

Philal. I mean Learning , Nobility, and 
Power; for theſe you know are accounted the 
brighteſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Advantages. 
Bur though they ought all ro be conſidered, yet 
I believe there is much more Weight laid up- 
on them, than in ſtri& reaſon they will bear. 

Philot. You talk as if you were retain- 
ed by the Mobile, and had a Mind to bring 
us back to our original State of Ignoratice 
and Peafantry. 

Philal. | tell you once again you are 
mucly miſtaken. I have no deſign to leſſen 
the value of any mans Honour, or Under- 
ſtanding : Let People have as muelr Senfe 
and Quality as they pleaſe, provided -they 
don't grow troubleſom and ridiculous a- 
bour it. 

Philet, 1 fomwhat ſuſpe&t you have a 
mind to' engroſs this Vice of Pride ro your 
ſelf. This ſort of diſcourſe looks like de- 
claiming againſt Arbitrary Power, where the 
ſharpeſt InveCtives are commonly made by 
the moſt Encerprizing, and unmorrifyed'Men, 
who are only angry that they are not pofF 
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ſefled of that abſoluteneſs themſelves, which 
they endeavour to render odious in others, 

Philal. Hah! you are ſomewhat ſmart. 
However let me tell you, if I have any ſuch 
projett as you imagine, you have me upon 
a fair Dilemma. For, it my reaſons againſt 
Pride hold good, they will ſtand upon retord 
againſt my ſelf, which I ſuppoſe will be no 
unacceptable revenge for you : it they arc in- 
ſignificant, you will have the diverſion of 
laughing at the folly of the attempt: and 
which is more conſiderable, you may keep 
your good opinion of yourſelf into the bargain. 

Philot. Pray begin your attack as you think 
fit, and for diſputes fake Fil try how far I 
can maintain the ground againſt you, 

Philal. Firſt then, Learning (to begin there) 
and High Conceit agree very well rogether : 
for a Man of Letters may have a clearer no- 
rion of the ſtupidneſs and deformity of this 
Vice, and .bcing berter acquainted with the 
frame and pallions of humane Nature, he 
can't chooſe but diſcover how unacceptable 
ic muſt make him to all Mankind. Beſides 
he is ſuppoſed to know that norhing in ſtri& 
reaſon deſerves a true Commendation, hut a 
right uſe of the Liberty of our Will, which is 
10 every ones power to manage to advantage. 

Secondly, Learning gives us a fuller con. 
viction of the imperſettion of our nature,which 
one would think might diſpoſe us to More 
y 
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{ty. The more a Man knows the more he 
diſcoyers his ignorance. He can ſcarce look 
upon any part of the Creation, but he finds 
himſelf encompaſſed with doubrs and diff. 
culties. There is ſcarce any thing fo trifling 
or ſeemingly common, but perplexes his Un- 
derſtanding, if he has but ſenſe: enough to 
look into all the objeCtions which may be rai. 
ſed about ir. He knows he has a being 'cis 
rrue, and ſo does a Peaſant, bur what this 
ching is which he calls himſelf, is hard to 
ſay. 'He has reaſon to believe, that he is 
compounded of rwo very different Ingredients, 
Spirir, and Matter ; but how ſuch unallyed 
and diſproportioned ſubſtances ſhould hold a- 
ay Correſpondence and att upon each other,no 
mans Learning yer could ever tell him. Nay 
how. the parts of Matter cohere,is a Queſtion 
which it's likely will never be well aniwer'd 
in this lite, For though we make uſe of the 
faireſt Hypotheſes, yer if we purſue the Ar- 
gument home, we thall go nigh to diſpute 
away. our Bodies, and reaſon our ſelves all 
in pieces. Inſomuch that it we had nothing 
but Principles to encourage us, we might 
juſtly be afraid of going abroad, leſt we 
ſhould be blown away like a heap of duſt : 
For it's no folution-to ſay the prearter parts 
of Matter are conneQed with hooked parti- 
cles; for ſtill the difficulty returns how theſe 
Hooks were made? Quis cuftodiet ipſos 
C 2 Cuſtodes £ 
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Cuſtodes What is it that faſtens this Soder, 
and links theſe firſt Principles of Bodies in- 
to a Chain? And as the more refined Un- 
derſtandings know little or nothing of them- 
ſelves, and of the material World; ſo upon 
Enquiry we ſhall find them as defective in 
cheir Skill abour Moral Truths : (excepti 
thoſe who are taught by Revelation, whic 
ſupernatural Diſcoveries the unlearned are 
capable of underſtanding, as far as their happi- 
neſs is concerned. ) Thoſe who made Laws in 
their reſpeftive Countries, we have reaſon to 
believe had their minds poliſhed above the 
vulgar rate: And yet we ſee how unaccount- 
ably the publick Conſtitutions of Nations va- 
ry. The Perfians and Athenians allowed In- 
ceſt, the Lacedemonians Stealing, and ſome 
Indians Herodotus mentions, uſed to bury 
their beſt Friends in their Stomachs. In 
ſhort, the Rules of Decency, of Government, 
of Juſtice ir ſelf, are fo different in one place 
from what they are in another, ſo party-co- 
lourcd and contradictious , that one would 
almoſt chink the Species of men altered, ac- 
cording to their Climares ; and that they: 
had nor the ſame Nature in common. One 
would almoſt rhink that Right and Wrong 
lay rather in the Fancies of men, than in 
the reaſon of things, and was bounded more 
by Seas and Rivers, than by any unalterable 
limits of Nature; that Virtue and Vice were 
minted 
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minted by the Civil Magiſtrate, and like 
Coins would paſs for Currant only in his 
own Dominions. The Heathen Philoſophers 
may fairly be granted to have as good pretences 
ro —_—— as any other fort of men among 
them: And yet we may obſerve from Tully 
and Laertius what a ſmall Proportion of ſolid 
Knowledge they were Maſters of ; how 
ſtrangely did they differ in Matters of the 
higheſt Import > How eagerly did they dif- 
pute, and not without probability on both 
ſides : Wherher there was any thing certain 2 
Whether che Criterions of Truth and Falſ- 
hood wereclear and indubitable or not > Whe- 
ther the Government of the World was ca- 
ſual, fatal, or providential} How many Sam- 
mum Bonums have they preſented ys with, 
ſome of them only fit to entertain a Brute, 
others noble enough for a Spirit ofthe higheſt 
Order? It were tedious to recount the differen- 
ces one Set had with another, their Incon- 
ſiſtences with themſelves, atid rhe ridiculous 
and ill ſupported Teners ſome of the moſt 
famous of them have held. Infomuch thar 
Tully takes notice that there was no opinion 
ſo abſurd, bur was held by ſome Philoſo- 
pher or other. 'Tis true they could wran- 
ple and: Harangue better than the common 
People; they could ralk more plauſibly about 
that they did not underſtand ; but their Learn- 
ing lay chiefly in Flouriſh, and Terms, and 
C 3 Cant 5 
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Cant ; for as: for any real Improvements 1n 
Science they were not much wiſer than the 
leſs. pretending Multitude. Indeed the more 
modeſt of them would confeſs that the chief 
uſe of Learning was to give us a fuller diſcovery 
of our Ignorance, and to keep us from being 
petemptory and dogmatical in our determina- 
tions. Now one would imagine the more 
intimate Acquaintance we had with the Im- 
perfeCtions of our Nature, the greater reaſon 
we ſhould have to be humbje. Is Weakneſs 
a proper Foundation to erett our lotty con- 
ccits upon 2 Indeed he that has not the lei- 
ſure or capacity to examine how it's with 
him, may be fondly perſuaded ro fancy him- 
ſelf (omebody, and grow vain upon the kind 
preſumption ; bur for a man to be proud who 
can demonſtrate his own poverty , is little 
leſs than Madnels. 

Philot. It the caſe ſtands thus, ro make 
all ſure, we had beſt pet an order co burn 
the Twenty four Letters, and hang up Cad- 
mus in Eftigie ; for— 

Philal. Pray don't interrupt me, and I will 
try if I can give you a liccle Eaſe, Grant- 
ing therefore, as we may, that Learning does 
give ſome advantage, and that our Under- 
Itandings are really enriched by it ; yer in 
regard we have but a few Principles to build 
upon, the greateſt part of our Knowledge 
muſt conſiſt in Inferences, which can't - 
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wrought out without great 'Labour and Ar- 
tention of mind : And when we are at any 
diſtance from ſelf-evident Truths, the mind 
'is not only perplexed with the Confiderari- 
on of a great many Circumſtances, but which 
is worſe, Forgerfulneſs or Miſtake in the leaſt 
of them, fruſtrates our whole Deſign, and 
rewards us with nothing but Error tor our 
trouble. 

Now he that is ſo liable to be impoſed 
upon, who. riſes but by Inches, and enriches 
himſelf, by ſuch flow and inſenſible Degrees; 
tis a Sign that his Stock was cither very 
ſmall; or that he is unskiltull in the ma- 
nagernent of his Buſineſs, and therefore he has 
no reaſon to be proud of what he has got- 
ten: Beſides it's an humbling conſideration 
to refle& what pains we are obliged to take 
ro muſter up our Forces, and to make that 
liccle reaſon we have ſerviceable. How faſt 
does Obſcurity, Flatneſs and Impertinency 
flow in upon our Meditations? 'Tis a diff- 
culr Task to talk ro the purpoſe, and to put 
life and perſpicuity into our Diſcourſes ; thoſe 
who are moſt ready and inventive have not 
their beſt Thoughts uppermoſt : No, they 
muſt think upon the Stretch, ranſack, and 
rurn over their mind, and put their Imagi- 
nation into a kind of Ferment, it they in- 
rend to produce any thing extraordinary : 
So that conſidering the Trouble and almoſt 
C 4 Violence 
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Violence we are put upon, one would think 
that Senſe and Reaſon was not made for 
Mankind, and that we ſtrive againſt our Na- 
tures, when ,we pretend to ir. 

Philet. Well; What though our Minds 
were poor, and unfurniſhed art firſt, 1s it a- 
ny dilparagement to us to have more Wir 
than we were born with> What though we 
can't ſtrike out a Science at a Heat, bur are 
torced to poliſh our ſelves by degrees, and 
to work hard for what we have 2 The leſs 
we were aſſiſted by Nature, the greater com- 
mendation it is to our Induſtry, and our at- 
rainments are ſo much the more our own. 
And fince we have thus fairly diſtinguiſhed 
our ſelves by Merit, why ſhould we ſeem 
unapprehenſive of our Performances 2 ſince 
we have paid ſo dear for the Improvements 
of our underſtanding, and our advantages 
are gained withſo much Difficulty, whar harm 
is it co make our beſt of them 2 Why ſhould 
we not oblige the negligent to Diſtance and 
Regard, and make thoſe who are younger 
or leſs knowing than our ſclves ſenſible of 
their Inferiority ? 

Philal. T agree with you as I have alrea- 
dy hinted, that a Man may lawfully main- 
rain his Charatter and juſt pretences againſt 
Rudeneſs and Ignorance, eſpecially when the 
publick Good is concerned in his Reputation. 
Bur when he atts a private part, and _—_ 
c$ 
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ſes with People of Senſe and Modeſty, he 
ſhould give them but very gentle remem- 
brances of his Prerogative : his Opinion of 
his own worth ſhould but-juſt dawn upon 
them, and at-rhe moſt give them bur an ob- 
ſcure and remote notice, that he expetted a- 
ny ſingular Acknowledgment': He ſhould 
take the reſpe&t that is paid him rather -as 
a Preſent than a Debr, and ſeem thankful 
for that which is his own : Bur co be ſtiff 
and formally reſerved as if the Company did 
not deſerve our Familiarity ; to be haughty 
and contemptuous, and to make ſcanty and 
underproportioned returns of Civility : this 
is a downright Challenge of Homage, and 
plainly tells people, they muſt be very man- 
nerly : *Tis in cfte&t ro ſay, Gentlemen, I have 
more Learning, and have done the publick 
greater Service than you, and theretore I ex- 
pett to be conſidered for it : you may poſlibly 
fay that I have more preterment too, and 
am paid for my merit in mony , but that 
ſhall not ſerve your turn ; for except you 
ſhew your ſelves very dutiful, I ſhall give 
you. broad Signs of my diſlatisfattion , and 
neyer let you have the Honour of my con- 
verſe again. Now ſuch a Man, it he went 
much abroad, would plague mankind more 
with his Company, than he could oblige 
them with his Writings, though they wera 
never ſo confiderable. Such Pcople icem to - 
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owe their parts to their iil Temper : Their 
Induſtry is malicious, and they have taken 
pains not ſo much to oblige the' World, as 
co get an Opportunity of trampling upon 
their Inferiours. Had they been good-natu- 
red, they would have been as dull and in- 
ſignificant as their Neighbours. But their 
imperious Carriage is juſt as reaſonable as ir 
would have been for the old Athlete to 
have drudged hard in Eating and Exerciſe, 
that chey might employ their Bulk and ACti- 
vity in beating every one who was weaker, 
and leſs skilſul than themſelves. 

Philet. By your diſcourſe you ſeem to 
miſtake the matter, and not to weigh things 
rightly. "Tis not Superiority - that theſe 
Gentlemen of Learning are ſo ſolicitous a. 
bouc; 'ris not perſonal Advantage which they 
chiefly intend by their Reſervedneſs: They 
have no doubt a more publick and generous 
Deſign; for you may obſerve they uſually 
bear hardelt upon thoſe of their own Order 
and Profeſſion, which is nothing but a for- 
ccd and politick ſtatelineſs for the promoting 
of Knowledg in others. The young Fry, 
whether you know 1t or not, muſt be held 
at a Diſtance, and kept under the Diſcipline 
of Contempt. It you give them any tolera- 
ble Quarter, you indulge them in their Idle- 
neſs, and ruin them to all -mtents and /pur- 
poſes. For who would be at the trouble of 
| Learning, 
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Learning, when he finds his Ignorance is 
careſſed, and that he is cafie and acceptable 
enough in the Company of the beſt Authors 
of the Town» Burt when you brow-bear 
them and maul them, you make them Men 
for ever; for Vexatio dat intelleftum ; though 
they have no natural Metal, yet if they are 
ſpurred and kicked chey will mend their pace, 
if they haveany ſeeling. Such rigorouy uſage 
will make them ſtudy night and day to'ger 
out of this ignominious Condition, in hopes 
that it may come to their own turn to be 
proud one day. Take my word for it, there 
is no ſuch way to make a Scholar, as to 
keep him under while he is young, or un- 
preferred. 

Philal. Notwithſtanding your Flouriſh I 
can't perſwade my ſelf that this Diſpenſation 
of Pride is ſo mighty uſeful as you pretend. 
I ſhould think ſuch an untoward manage- 
ment of any Accompliſhment ſhould rather 
diſcourage others from attempting ſuch dan- 
gerous circumſtances. It Senſe and Learnin 
are ſuch unſociable imperious things, a _ 
natured Man ought to take eſpecial care not 
ro improve too faſt. He ought to keep down 
the growth of his Reaſon, and curb his In- 
tellectuals when he finds them ready to out- 
ſtrip his Neighbours. I aſſure you, if I was 
of your opinion, and thought my ſelf near the 
temptation to ſo much ill humour, I would 
never look on a Book again, Philot. 
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Philot. Come when you have laid all, there 
is no keeping up the Credit of Learning 
without that which you call a reſerved be- 
haviour. For it thoſe who are eminent this 
way ſhould condeſcend to thoſe Familiarities 
which you ſeem to defire, the honour of 
their Profeſſion would ſuffer much by it; if 
they ſhould converſe upon the Level, rhe 
veneration which their Inferiours have for 
them would quickly wear off: And if the 
vulgar obſerved there was no diſtinCtion kept 
up amongſt the Men of Letters; they would 
ſuſpe&t there was nothing extraordinary in 
any of them. Pray who are ſuppoſed ro be 
the 'beſt Judges of Learning, thoſe who have 
it or others? 

Philal. No doubt thoſe who have it. 

Philot. Then if they ſeem to undervalue it 
themſelves, is not this the way to bring it 
into a- general  diſrepute ? I tell you. once' a- 
gain, if the privileges of Merit are nor infi- 

ed upon all, muft go to wrack. If a Man 
who has digeſted all the Fathers; and is ready 
to add himſelf ro the Number, ſhews: any 
tolerabie countenance to one who has ſcarce 
rubbed through Ignati#s, and lers a'pure 
Engliſh Divine to go cheek by jole with him, 
the Commonwealth of Learning will grow al- 
moſt as contemptible as that of the Pigmies, 
and be only fic to write Romances upon, 
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Philal. 1 ſhall not_ enquire how far this 
lofty method may advance rhe Repurartion 
of Learning, but I am pretty ſure it's no great 
addition to. theirs who uſe it; for it only 
makes others more inquiſitive into their defetts, 
and more inclinable to expoſe them. It they 
take them tardy they endeavour to humble 
them by yay of Reprizal. Thoſe flips and 
miſmanagements are uſually ridiculed and 
aggravated, when ſuch Perſons are guilty of 
them, which would be overlooked or excuſed 
in others of a more modeſt and affable Con- 
verſation. If they happen to- be found in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves : If their vanity 
of appearing ſingular puts them upon ad- 
vancing Paradoxes, and proving them as Para- 
doxically. If a preſumption upon their own 
ſtrength, and a deſire of greater triumph 
makes them venture too far into the enemies 
Quarters, and take up a Poſt which they 
can't maintain; they are uſually laughrt at 
for their folly and lett ro ſhift for themtelyes ; 
for Pride never has any friends, and all Men 
are glad of 4 juſt occaſion to leſſen his Re- 
PR who makes ſuch an il|-natured uſe 
of it. 

Philot. 1 conceive you harp alittle roo 
much upon one {tring: do you think rhe in- 
feriqur Clergy for whom you are now 'plead- 
ing, are craves a by none but thoſe of 
their own P®teſtion? . Hs 


Philal. 
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Philal. No, I grant there is another fort 
of People who ule them with negleGt enough : 
Burt then they are ſomewhat more to be cx- 
cuſed. They have not ſuch fair opportunities 
to underſtand the juſt pretences of a liberal 
Education , and a Religious employmenr. 
They arc apt to fall under unfortunate hands 
in their minority: The vanity of, their Pa= 
rents, and the Knavery of Flatefrers often 


— 


_——. 


gives them a wrong notion of themlelves, and 


makes chem admire nothing but. Wealt hand 
Greatneſs, and think no condition deſerves 
regard but that which reſembles their own. Be- 
{ides their negle& looks leſs unaccountably 
by reaſon of their Quality, and their Brecd- 
ing makes their Pride fit more decently up- 
on them. They uſually contemn witha better 
Grace than others: for there js a great deal 
of Art and Myſtery in Pride to manage it 
handſomely: A man might almoſt as foon 
learn a Trade: and it we obſerve we ſhall 
find that thoſe who were not brought up to 
it, ſeldom prove their Cratts-maſter or praCtiſe 
with any ſort of addreſs. To which I may 
add, that ſuch Perſons are uſually, willing to 
pay for their imperiouſneſs, ſo that a Man 
is not made a Fool for nothing, - Bur when 
this lofty bumour is clumſily and inartifici- 
ally managed, when. it's afteted by thoſe of 
a ſelf-denying and morcified Profeſion, and 
who get their Living by declaiming againſt 
It, 


—_ 
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it. When it's taken up by Men of Senſe, 
who may well be expected to ſee: through 
the fo'ly of. this Vice, and who. gener 
have not thoſe pretences of a byaſſed Edu. 
cation to miſguide them: eſpecially when 
they play it upon Perſons of their own Order 
who were born and bred to as fair Expe&a- 
tions of Regard as themſelves, and are ſome- 
times their Inferiours in nothing ſo much as 
in Succeſs; this is ſuch a ſingular Practice 
that 1 had rather leave ir undeſcribed than 
be forced to give it-its proper CharaQter. 
Philot. I believe you will be willing to 
abate, if not to retraft your cenſure when 
you conſider that theſe Gentlemen of rhe 
Gown, whom you think too much depreſſed, 
are many of them Curates; and is it not vye- 
ry reaſonable there ſhould be a diſtance ob- 
ſerved between Maſters and Servants? If you 
confound theſe rwo Relations by laviſh and 
indiſcreet Familiarities, ycu deſtroy the re- 
ſpe, and by degrees the very notion of Su- 
periority, It there is not a due Homage paid 
in Conyerſation, thoſe who .are in a ſtate of 
ſubje&tion will neither know their Condition 
nor their Duty: They will be apt to forger 
they hold by a ſervilc Tenure, and. think 
themſelves enfranchiſed from all manner of 
Suit and Service. Beſides, if the Parſon ſhould 
uſe his Curate with that freedom which you 
inſinuate, as if there was neither dependence 
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nor obligation berween them; this might be 
of very 1ll example to the Pariſh, and make 
all ocher ſervants challenge the ſame liberty, 
and grow pert upon their Maſters: And when 
this Sawcineſs became univerſal, as it's likely 
it might do in a ſhort time, what leſs Miſchief 
could be expetted from it, than an old Scythian 
Rebellion ? : 

Philal. 1 confeſs, I was not aware the- be- 
ing of Government depended fo much upon 
the diſtin&tion between Rector and Curate 
and that if the modern way of Diſtance and 
Subordination was nor kept up, we muſt 
preſently return to Zob;'s ſtate of Nature. 
If a Curate be (ſuch a dangerous thing, ' that 
a lictle civil Uſage to him is ready to make 
the World fall about our Ears, I wonder 
why ſo many of them are ſuffered... Now 
withour. raiſing the poſſe Comitatus , if the 
Pluralilts would but do their beſt ' ro fap- 
preſs them, their Number mighe quickly be 
ſo retrenched, that they would not be in 
the leaſt tormidable. Bur you ſeem to ar- 
gue all this while upon: a wrong Principle, 
you take' it for granted, that Curares are 
Servants; now if this proves a miſtake, - you 
will own they may be treated with Ja little 
more freedom, without any ' danger to Au- 


thority. Wc. 
F hilot. Who dodbrs of their being Ser- 
vants ? 
Philal. 


C © Phitzh #180 'dnd" for very rcalons. 
(i1Philor>8e6how 'a = miſtaken ! 
I thought the Eng/;/b of Curate en wy an 
Eccleſiaſtical Hweling: '': mot 7 on 
©: P hilal:\\No:fuch matter, the 
of the Word fignitics one who. has' the-Gure 
of Souls ; therefore in Framte' all' Parochial 
Priefts -are called Curates; as #hey are bke- 
wiſe in our»-Rubrick and Common-Prayer., - - 
. Philoti: | famdthen there lies rib Servitude in 
the Namez1o that it muſt be cither the-De- 
puration, or Salary which they reccive:from 
the Inſticuted: Prieſt, which ſinks thee into 
this condition. L c1c 
Philal; That there is no. Servitude inbicher 
of-theſe, Iam ready to make good. 1 Not 
inthe Office z and here I mult crave re -£0, 
agk you-a-few-Queſtions. :;  »'1 WY 
Philot. Take your own method. | 
Philal. What in your apprehenſion is a CGu- 
rate's Employment? _- 
Philot. To ſerve God in the publick Ofi- | 
ces of Rekigion, and &o 1 Care LY the 


CT. 


Pariſh.- 20 
. Philal. Then he is not ——— Yn , 
the Rector. | 46 ies 1 


., Phtlot,:Go' on. 


Philal. 1d. ghe-next Sow: I deſire to Mhngns | 
———_ Authogiry is rf0k eſſential a Ma-: 

er? 1641 314d 
Philet. Who queſtions i IRrohwort had 
on D - Fhilal. 
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"Philal. Has s the Curate: his ro 
Preach, and Adminiſter the Siramens hom 
the Retr ? ; 2 1 

Philet. No, from the Biſhop. : | 

Philal. May not a Maſter turn away his 
Servants when he-plcaſes ? 

Philot, I think fo. 

Philal. Butthe Reftor has no Ogre x0-! 
move the Curate after he is Licenſed and 
Fixed by the Biſhop. To ſum up' the Evi. 
dence -therefore ;if the Curare was not en» 
tertained to wait upon the Re&or, nor has: 
his Authority from him, .nor can be removed 
from his Employment, I think iris pretty 
plain he is none of his Servant. -'\ . | 

Philot. Well, butdoes nor the Parſon'make 
choice of him, and pay him ? 

Philal. Don't a Corporation chooſe a 
Mayor ? 

Philost. What then? 

Philal. Pray whoſe Servant-is he after his 
_ EleGtion 2 

Philot. None bor the. Kings that I know 
of : but you have not nfivercs the latter parr 
of my vbjettion about his being paid by the 
Rettor. 

Philal. If you had not called” for my an- 
ſwer; T had waved-ir for your fake, becauſc 
—_— your objeftiowborders ſomewhat upon 

reaſon. 


 Philat, How ſo": © 


Philat. 


a. 


— 
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1, \Phglal,, Why, 4 itrorob into Treafonto 
fay the- ave Meſlgezoter the Sopretee 


pre bis 109m 07 999 wag by 
-'1,Philpts Te Nona wilknor exouſe: a Man, 
CG 1 rhiw _ (6 Pont 


pays his Taxes, and 

among, by ' way Of ac- 
ledgnienc'of the) benefics of his'Govern- 
ment, - and;-that they 'may #thew: themſelves 
-Willing,1-if #8yas in theirpower, to requite 
him his tare. of rhe Stare:o1/ 1114!) 

-( Philos, »Pray: whysth munch eddcerdel to 
proye Curatasino tl! nts 
' - v.Philah Becauſe La willing coreſens them 
from t, whichthey will certainly 
fall intog,astong as ehey pals under this no- 
tion : which<onſderirigehemumber ofperſons | 
Q this way, muſtbe very prqudicial 
to Religion +Belides its makes ds perſons, 
who dnt the Chudch ſervice; ſuſpentl 
\themſelveglrand ſhew! heir Prieſthood only 
/by-theit Hahiz, rather:than ſerve God under 
ſuch untreditabld circumſtances: and-forthe 
ſame reaſon; others are tempted to grow®too 
fond of a Preſentatian;.and chooſe. rath&-ro 
court it bycFlarrery; brother! indirect Pra- 
Qtices, ute (@candedtned to the ſervile'con- 
dition of a Curate-:Pbr: ler-me rell you} iris - 
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no ordinary” pi Self Derijal, ' for-a Man 
of a Education, who has'been train- 
ed up all along to Freedofy and paod Ulage, 
robe di in his - Mavti&od} when the 
mind is moſt in love with Liberty;iand to en- 
ter ubon- Buſineſs with marks of diſadyanrage, 
when he ſtands .moſt in need of Repuration. 
To my thinking this is a verp«diſcouraging 
and prepoſterous way{of Educatirig the Cler- 
y. It a Manmuſtgoto ſervice, he'had berter 
beyin with it as'they'do in Tradeg;vand nor 
be Mafter ar firſt, -and then be foreed ro 'rurn 
Apprentice, or Journyman afterwards. - Of 
ſuch ill conſequence it is ro miftal things, ' atit 
as Plato obſerves; that an alteration ofthe 
Notes in Muſick is apr'to produce an Innova- 
tion'in the Laws' and Cuſtoms'of a Country : 
fo by -changing the” names':-vf "Offices tor 
others vf le(s Repure, 'we changethe Uſes ant 
Deſigns of them; and! make them leſs faril- 
factory to thoſe erigaped,and/lof1efviceable ro 
 thePublick than they would khvobeen, it che 
'Charafter of theirInſticurionfadbeenkept up. 

':Phitot; Granting''ac" preſent avinr you fay 
t9'be 'true, yet i Curate ſeem#+to lie under 
another diſadvantage; which Tnakes 
fadered with Abatement; -3* 170 7 
- Philal, Whar igthart 111051519 «© 

c1eP hilor. Why ;People are apt tofancy that it 
is the want cither oy Parts or Qvnduct, which 
kecps him withoar. a Patron. *'/-- p134k2 
7 Phulal: 


"hs 
KK 
_— 


Him 'coti- 
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putations incegriry and ge- 
Rexoustempes bfrhis mind which hinders him 
om! aberter i beccauſc he will 
Bot flatter:the: Pride of: fornc;i nor keep ipace 
With/theBigartry. of: others = becauſc he will 
nejther court Greatneſs norFattion, nor make 
bim(lf-popular:ro Omar wot his 
ny —_ 


wick che core of 1s nor heir ar, = 
is impartial dealing: 
People; A eEhuricn to preſerve the Dectncy 
of his Gharatter,' and. the. Innocence. of his 
Conſcience which bars his promotion : ſo 
that if he; was mean cnough to , he 
might have the ſatisfadbion/ro-apply this. Sen- 
tence of Tally to himſelf; Non mogvitia on 
virtutes: afflixerunt. {H 260116 113 

Philot, What a broad Innuendo is has wp: 
on the beneficed Clergy? *: | win 

Philal,,T am glad:you- have ven:me an 
opportunicy-of cxplaining.my felt. My mean- 
ing is not that thoſe who are poſſeſſed: of Liv- 
ings have gained them, as ſuch. indirect 
Courſes:*God forbid | I only ſay, that all-Men 
are not ſo lucky as to haye the offer of fair 
D 3 _ Con 


—_ 
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Ganditjons, anti choſe: whojhavcthovjvrhuſt 


arr wy ws it :vhey 
_ :the .uſe-ok Thrir Pricſthood, which >Þ 
aid 15:nat: —— 196:490 203 


"> hilar, L conteſs:yon have: hipaughr- your: 
ſelf off: well- :>Bur-now I think/on'e 


you. mult try. £0 maintainithecliberry of! 
Curate'a-little morei 21Þbr- _ 
(mmembriab 


ſay. there: lies: Prefeription: 


Cuſtom _ it ;and>chen yow- know' he''if 

2'Scrvant by Common Law: 9s Nuo2 144 np 
Philal, Not /at all He 

told by a' great :Lawyper;! | 

for-nothing mn cor yabeen dhjrRecerds-v6 

the contrary. oo nobivd ©. 10 2062105 2117 119 


Philots/ What-Rebaxds can produce xi 

Philal.Why,n ion'nomwrey tbe 182h 
of the Apoſtles Canbns;: and the: 804 of che 
Couneil: of. Eliberi#, ave; I think, conſidera? 
ble Evidence ; the: firſt} of: which/ forbids -the 
ordaining of thoſe-who/had .married-a Servant; 
. and the-orther--gxcludes manumized Perſons; 
while their Pateons were: livings, 4rom 'the 
Pric{thaod. | 

Philot. Say you ay Then I ancy thoſe 
who drew/ up Queen Elizaberbs Injuntions 
knew nothing of ay ary of Antiquity you 
mention, 

Philal., Your Reaſon ? 
 +Philot. Becauſe by thoſe Injunctions a Cler- 
gy-marn” could not -lawtully marry till he had 

| gone 


— 
— 
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gone and- made his complaint ag ainſt-Celiba- 
cy"! before ewor -of : ahe Peace, and 
gdincd their c0 the good will of the Ma- 
/ter;\| or here the Damſel ſerved. 
"Pletaliugetien | ſuppoſe it. he:could/not 


[nd Arn 9 maynrany "they gave him a 


Phetor. arpee—o if fweanned in wp 
feuuperis they aſſigned him a Wife gratu ouriof 
an Hoſpi ical, "ry Gs Tay} 2507 

»Philal, Upon my word this Order, take it 
which way” you! will, has a:{ſingulac aſpect; 
and looks as if it intended to pur the 
in mind, that they ought not-tp aſpire above 
= n Abigail Cerrainly- Diſcretion and+Meric 
an very low-in the Church-at that crime; or 
elle, ſome People were willing ro make rhe 
Nation believe ſa: But ro return co: the Ca- 
nons, - the deſign of , which was to ſecure the 
Reputation of the Clergy ; bur according ro 
the modern:opinion, this- proviſion ſignifies 
nothing ; fot-if a man muſt go to Service at- 
ter he is'in Orders, had he not as good do: it 
before'? In your ſence he; often only changes 
his Lay for an Eccleſiaſtical ' Maſter, which 
ſometimes might be ſo far from an advantage 
that it would ' make the Servitude the more 
uneafic, by being ſubjected-to one no more 
chan £qualro himſelf, 

Philot. 1 grant you in the Primitive Fines 
the A of Prieſthood was equally mr 

D 4 
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red ambng/ all che-Order, and/nonevof that 
Charater had-any: Superiotjty-over another. 
For or the Revenues of ore rr rg = 
ed onlyin the volaarary L 't 1 
ple; which wereall-depofizediwietvrhs Biſhop, 
who alli every one his reſpetive portion 7 
ſo that no Prieſt had any'dependence upot 
another for his" maintenaner;/ but now the 
caſe is otherwiſe, and a manioughrrto-be ſub 
ject ro him that ſupports him. |. 

Ph1lal. It's ſorewhat hacd,[Jthar the bare 
alteration of 'ithe Church 'Reverues ſhould 
make ſo wide: a difference | between thoſe 
who were. equal before 5 rhas :a/ man muſt 
loſe his freedom "only for wan of a Preſen- 
ration, and be made a Servantbecauſe he does 
nor take Tithes, though he has as much ſpi- 
ritual Authority as if he did. + Bur I perceive 
you think there is no confideration-equivalent 
co a lictle- money, and thar he who receives 
ic muſt be no-lpnger at his own diſpoſal, 
rhough-he makes never ſo valuable a return. 
Since therefore-you infiſt ſo muck) upon main- 
tenance, whar at-ir appears that the Curarte 
maintains the Parton 2 1) | 

Philet. That would be ſtrange (indeed. 1-/ 

Ehilal. To what'end 'were the Church Re- 
venues intended 2 | | 

Philet. To keep up the worſhip of God. 

Philal. Which way F | k k 

I hilot. 


oo eoale | giz het, ould, be 
—_—_ "i z1 your ar mg 
ſomething, for them) ro. 49. ylang 212} of 
-1\Philot. Yes; mhey\are torake. cate 
Precio ro! which their. Endowment is:an- 
nexdhi © 19d Pal nt 2 matb1x'1 bag-zot 
Fhilal. I hope you don't mgan nor. ta:came 
ah I yeilinale% 44 57 56y-201,.1. ack, 
1 Philot, 1 mean they, are) ito take care of the 
performance of the duties. of -their-Ofee. 1. 
Philal. Then | ought not he.1g have.the 
Revenues. w thale Jdaties 2:1 112 
Fhilat, I am-na illing tQ grant, that@10) 
| Philah. Have:acarc of. denying. the:copi 
cluſfion ; grant the Revenues ofthe 
defgned tor .the ſupport of the 


' \Philot,” Yes. AMT 4.299 GOAT 
. -Philal, Of what Clergy ?- Thoſe who live 
many miles diſtanr from -the Premilcs 2 © 

: Philot.' No;; Vm afraid they were intend- 
ed: for thoſe who,live upon the place, other- 
wiſe 'methinks Endowments are a very: [len- 
der:Proviſion for the benefit: of the Pariſh. 
\Phbilal. Then :if the Curateidoes all-$he 
work, ought he not to have the reward jor | 
with ” his 


Church w 
Clergy 


« 
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his pains + do ſhort, either -he-is qualified -ro 
undercake the Pariſh or not5'if _ = 
« ? is | 


pro che Refboe ſcems to live 
the 4abours'of another,” -he is \idins 
rained by the perquilites ob:the Curates Off 
fice; and therefore is in effe& bur a kigd of 
Penfioner- ro hin, 7 © 407 246 
Philot. I ſee you are an everlaſting L&vok 
ler; you' wort allow any 'encouragement' to 
CXLraor Induſtry and: Merit. | 
 Philal, Youmiſtake me.” I would have the 
beſt men have the beſt Livings;-bur then be- 
fore-we goto doubling of Preferments, poſli- 
bly it were not:amiſs to examine-wherher the 
number of Benefices exceeds the Perſons who 
are capable of them. Lerius firſt cxamine 
whether they will hold out one apiece; and 
_ ny man has one, then-the ſupernu- 
Livings may be divided amongſt thoſe 
_—_— are «deſerving; '51!: a "(14 
Philot. Ingaod time; ” liv it's likely. there 
there will be none left! Nowdo you i 
che Church can be defended againſt her: 


verſaries by the ſtrength of a' ſingle Parſo- 
nage'> But-ic may- be you will ſay all our 
Plurality-men are not Writers. 


Philal. 


Cotocoyhey 


FT 


ormaton b have not been” 
Chareli,' ſo char Airs _ | good 
_ —_— L 
toe for a Ge proviſion lefe 
ym the'Ornament and Defence of Religion.” 


> = 


1 Philos. What Proviſion do oo mean ? 


berrer tot rck.n 1 chink ir wow not. be 
amiſs if all Gyuttes. Perſons held their Pre- 
fermetits by 4'new Tenure.” 

Philot. obama p ONO. 4 

Philal. By'K Service ; 'purſuant tg 
which they ſhould be obliged ro draw their 
Pens in the Canfe, when ever their Superi- 
ours required them; to appear in the Field 
upon an Invaſion with their Quota, and it 
ſoer, ro maintain any Poſt that ſhall be af 


ſigned; 
- Philer 


"" Philer. W What. if a 
quarrel, muſt he. 
ty. for being. ofa, 

. Philal. Thoſe pe 
are none of the. 
and therefore a ſmaller.G 
content them; -1,, 

Philot. What i 

FH 
their 

Phjlot.:: | Ex- 
pedient £0, (oy Wy 68 litia 4n, Diſcs: 
pline, and. might for;10 know,., very” 
much im _— noble Science of Contrower jis 
Bur co return,tg the. old: Argpment, it you.in- 
tend to bring, me over to your Fpjniog ofghc 
ang le bn Ce ba 

a little or 
wy his mo 
Maſter too... . 

Philal. 1 confcſs ther would be & greet 
deal in what you ſay,.1 T the. Rector had-the 
right of Coinage, it the Money had +his 
Image , | and , Superſcription / upon \it, the 
Curate's . taking it for .currant, would con- 
clude him yndex his .. Juriſdictiqn : but chat 
the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a Man 
into a ſervile ſtate, .is paſt my comprehenſion. 
For conſidering that Mony is a thing of ſuch 
quality, and overcign ſway in the World, - 
one would imagine it ſhould bring mower 

an 


mY 


-» . - 


Th 


uf ipd T7 PDE” - 3; 
toon wich" ie Ind Faches 
idge a Man's. Liberry by re- 
ceivi -X x0 fnention nothing farthieh, 
re-of the Contratt berween the Re: 
Curate, is ſufficient ro give you you faxif 
; for there, /as has beer obfery 
Curie undertakes no other rkwn/s: t 
the” Inſtrution” and  Goyet r of "the 
Pariſh; There is no attendance upon "rh 
Parſon, no running upon his Errands, nor 
Tubjedtion ro his Humour itiderited for. 

' Philot. Methinks it is a litfe had a Curite 
muſt not be called a Servant' as well as a 
Cook, or a Footman, ſince he has Wages as 
much as the other; 

: Philal. Poflibly Mb alw4 Wyo ame... nel- 
ther ; bur waving thar, Fl 
whar'T'urged ws hire ter}: his Gti 
would'have- been no difficulty: © Oe 

Phot. Whar was that ? $9.5 W016 

' Philul. Why, that the Curare is to wh 
wm -none ſ "God: Almighty; char" rlic 

manape of* his x, ernee L 1s not preſcribed 
by the Reftor,” but 'by the Rubrick and Con- 
ſtirutions 'of the Church, and rha T he is 
removeable at 'pleafure. I ſuppn by ths 


time 'you" apprehend there 'is m "if erence 


him and a Footmgn, or'a I 
either. Che. 


- Pbylotx. Welt! Norwichſta our: 
tlery,” this notion of Wages Rind my 
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think that ſomething of 
minion is always given in nw 
F qa his mind, and believe 


Now I am. of. 
to buy a a as. well as 
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_ Philet, As how 2 
Philal,, Why, tor the. it a perſongf 


rwent Apprentice. to 4no- 
EY 4 ij this is ſeldom done without 
g6t now what docs a Man do in this cafe 
=; pur his ſubje&ion, and hire himſelf 
3 Feobing.y Shen » Wor: To give one. in- 
ena Yomngs ortune mar- . 
ries a nes moore. .does ſhe not} give 
him Meat, Drink and Wages co govern her ? 
And to end this diſpute; you know Phyſicians, 
and Lawyers, ,and Judges ,, have ow or 
Wages, cirher given , or: aſſigned them-. by 
Law ,. without being thought. Servants; to 
thoſe they.are I with,, Now, what 
reaſon. is "—_ a Cyurate ſhould have,jworſle 
luck with his Mony than other People}; 
| dx5uy To deal plainly, 'I Jup * he 
cauſe etc of it, 
Fees were as iis any of zhoſe 
Gentlemen you ſpeak of, quoſtion.manbur 
oi Office Youls bs much-mgre pambgnc 
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eg wr chought ſteair Acta ad 
been, none of. the worſt promoters Y 
ing, according to the old ſaying, Ts &@; 
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they have t not'pained ans a yee-chey 
are full of hopes, | ated chem':on,” 
and \purs them'v hee wi but after 
cha are once yualified for ſccel;- and-find 


cheir indu ſcouraged, 'this makes: chem 
ſink in ary Son and-fter” away their 


ſtrengrh and Tit fo \rhatc her » _, 


imporence, br ſt, or diſptir, they -they 
over the fruitleſs purſuir, -and ſeldom wake 
y generous attempt ever after:- 'Tis true, 
there are ſome hardy fouls- that 'won't"be' 
beaten off by ill” oſage, 'byt theſe are verge 
rarely to be mer with. © © 
Philot. Then'you' think there would be 
a ſtrange improvement"in the / unbcneficed- 
hr” , if they" had a better Salary.” 
ilal. Yes; T think they would | havo 
FR Don S. d more Learning, and more- 
Credit. _ not be 6 eallily obli- 
ged to Ke iances, nor ſo liable 
ro ſeveral HG oh on in their Condudt. 
Philot. By your diſcourſe the flender pro-- 
nc which is made for them, ſhould be 
Criminal. 
hilal. Donbifel ſo it is. For pray a6 
ſider. a, 
Philot. Pray be as brief as you can; 
" Philal. 1 ſay then, fora Cletgy-man to'dn- 
rich himſelf by the labour and neceſlities-of 
one of his own Otder, 'and mike his Figure 
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vices required, is a direct tranſlating the holy 
Revenues to a Foreign and ſecular uſe, and 
conſequently beſides other. aggravations' is 
no betrer than ſacrilege, which is a very un- 
canonical Sin, and unleſs we are very much 
ir the dark will be accounted for afterwards. 
In ſhorr this Praftice has been the main ground 
of the Contempt of the Clergy, making one 
part of them grow cheap by their Poverty, 
and the other by their *Coverouſneſls. 


% EI 
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Philot. Pray what allowance would you ' 


oblige the ReCtor to, if you had the Regula»- 
tion of that Afeair ? 

Philal, To ſpeak within Compals, in my 
Opinion the Curate ought to have halt the 
profics, let the value of them be never ſo 
conſiderable ; for if the Parſon has the other 
moiety for doing nothing, I think he has no 
reaſon to complain. But if the Living be 
ſmall, then he that ſupplics- ic ſhould have 
two thirds aſſigned him, becauſe he cannot 
be decently ſupported under that proportion. 

Philot. Well, I am not diſpoſed ro examin 
that matter any farther. But I beſcech you 
what is all this to the buſineſs of Pride? I 
think your Zeal for the Curates has tran- 
ſporfed you a lirrle our of your Subjeft. 

Philal. No ſuch matter ; for it is generally 
nothing bur Ambition which makes Men 
Covetous and Mean: beſides, if jt is a Di- 
. greſſton it is a very feaſonable one. However 
E I am 
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I am willing to take my leave of this part of 
the Argument, therefore if you pleaſe we will 
call a new Cauſc. 

Philet. I rhink it is beſt ro adjourn ar pre- 
ſent, and when we meet again I will veacure 
the othes Bruſh with you. 

Philal. Till then Farewel. 


A SECOND 
CONFERENCE 
BETWEEN 
Philotimus- and Dhilalethes. 


Philal, ELL met! Iam glad the op- 
ww portunity you mentioned is 
ſo quickly returned. - ' 
hilot.So am, and there- 
fore if you pleaſe without any further Cere- 
mony, let us purſue the Argument we were . 
laſt upon, 

Philal. With all my Heart, and ſince (as 
has been ſhewed ) Learning and Conceir, 
make ſo odd a Figure ; let us proceed to exa- 
- mine the pretences of Nobility, for I am a- 
fraid the Vulgar Notion of it is ſcrewed fome- ' 
what too high, and that ir has nor [Ballaſt 
enough to carry all the Sail which is com- 
monly made our. 

Pbilot. I muſt tell you, you are upon a 
touchy Point, and therefore I hope you will 
treat ſo nicea ſubject as this is with proporti- 
onable caution. 


E 2 Philal. 
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ſhall manage my enquiry with all the fairneſs, 
and decency, the free diſcuſſion of the Que- 
ſtion will allow. To begin, you know all 
Men were equally Noble, or it you will, 
equally Plebeian at firſt: now I would glad- 
ly underſtand how they came to be fo much 

iſtinguiſhed afrerwards, for there are diffe- 
rent reaſons aſſigned. 

Philet. I ſuppoſe the diſtinftions you men- 
tion, were founded upon extraordinary per- 
tormanccs, and won at the expence of Indu- 
ſiry and Merit. For how can you imagine 
any perſons ſhould emerge out of the com- 
mon Maſs of Mankind, unleſs by the advan- 
tages of Capacity, Labour, and Reſolution ? 
Their mounting , argues that Fire was the 
. ruling. Element in their Compoſition ; and 
that they were of a more vigorous and en- 
terprizing Spirit than their Neighbours. 

Philal. I am willing to ſuppoſe with you, 
' that they made a generous uſe of theſe ad- 
vantages, and employed them for the bene- 
fir of Mankind : being as remarkable for their 
Juſtice, Fidelity, and good Humour, as for 
their Condutt and Courage; and therefore I 
am not willing to believe the account which 
ſome pretend to give concerning the Original 
of Nobility. 

Philet. What isthat? 
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Philal, They willtell you that it has been of- 
ten founded upon Rapine andinyuſtice. Itſeems 
they have obſerved out of Thucidides, that in 
antient times it was counted an Heroick Ar- 
cheivement to Plunder luſtily, and he was a 
Man of the beſt Quality, who was able ro 
ſteal moſt Catrcle. Theſe Nimrods (ſay they) 
grew great by the ſtrength of their Limbs 
and their Vices, engraved their Murthers 
upon their Shields, -and HeRoxgd all the little 
. and peaceable People into Peafantry.. 

Philot. This looks ſo like'a Chimerical and 
ill natur'd Opinion, that I ſhall notdo ir the 
honor of a Confuration. 

Philal. I have no exceptions to your Re- 
ſentment, but togo on, for the more diſtin 
conſideration of the Argument, we will di- 
vide Nobility into two kinds, Hereditary, or 
Acquired. The firſt is tranſmitted rous from 
our Anceſtors, the other is immediately con- 
terred by the favour of the Prince. | 

Philot. Proceed upon the ſeveral parts of 
your Diviſion. 

Philal. 1. Then, Hereditary Nobility ſeems * 
no juſt ground for a high Opinion, becaule it 
is borrowed. Thoſe great Actions which we 
had no ſhare in, cannot properly be any part 
of our Commendation, eſpecially if we wane 
abilities tro imitate them. "Tis true , they 
ought to be taken notice of by others for the 
encouragement of Vertue, and the ornament 
E 3 of 
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of Society. But then he that depends wholly 
upon the worth of others, ought to conſider 
that he has but the honor of an Imipe, and 
is worſhiped not for his own fake, but upon 
the account of what he repreſents. To be 
plain, it is a ſign a Man is very poor when he 
has nothing of his own to appear in; bur is 
forced tro patch up his Figure with the Re- 
licks of the Dead, and rifle Tomb-Stones and 
Monuments fgr Repuration, 

Philot. Notwithſtanding your ing, I 
cannot conceive what crime it is to poſſeſs the 
Inheritance of our Forcfathers. Now Honor 
is part of their Eſtate, which was raiſed” on 
purpoſe that we might be the berter for ir. 
And ſince their Children were the occaſion of 
their merit, and puſhed them on to generous , 
undertakings, ought they not to ſhare in the 
glory of the Succeſs ? 

Philal. Yes, Butit ſhould be managed with 
great modeſty, becauſe though an honourable 
Title may be conveyed ro Poſterity, yet the 
ennobling Qualities which are the - Soul of 
Greatneſs, are a fort of incommunicable per- 
feCtions, and cannot be transferred. Ir 
if a Man could bequeath his Virtues by Will, 
and ſettle his Senſe, 2nd Learning, and Reſo- 
lution, upon his Children, as certainly as he 
can his Lands, a braye Anceſtor would be a 
mighty privilege. © 
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Philot. 1 hope thoſe fine Qualities are not 
ſo incommunicable as you ſuppoſe, for me- 
thinks there is & Je ne ſcay quoi, in perſons 
well. born : there is a liar Noblenefs of 
Temper in them, their Converſation is inimi 
tably gracefal, and a Man -may diſtinguiſh 
their Quality by the Air of their Faces. 

Philal. I with that Spirit of Honor and 
Bravery you mention, was inſeparable to their 
Quality; bur it is roo plain that great Minds, 
and great Fortunes dont always go together ; 
however I grant there is ſome Truth in your 
obſervation, but am afraid the diſtinCtion 
does not always ſpfing from che cauſe you 
aſſign. For by the gracefulneſs of Converſa- 
tion, I ſuppoſe you mean a decent Aſſurance, 
and an Addreſs in the Modes, and Geſtures 
of Salutation. Now theſe are pretty accom- 
pliſhments I confeſs, and recommend a Man 
to Company. with ſome advantage z but then 
they are calily gained by Cuſtom and Educa- 
tion, and therctore we need not ferch them 
ex Traduce, And moreover, theſe little For- 
malities are often magnified beyond all Senſe 
and Reaſon, and ſome People are ſo Fantaſti- 
cally fond of them, as if they were the top- 
per perfeCtions of Human Nature ; and that ir 
were in reality a more valuable and gentile 
quality to Dreſs well, and come handſomely 
into a Room, than totake a Town, or to be 


fit' ro diſcharge the Office of a Privy Coun- | 
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fellor. Now with ſubmiſſion to theſe Cere- 
monious Gentlemen, I am not of their mind - 
in this matter, but think it gauch better for a 
Mans Parts to lie in his Head, than in his 
Heels. | 
Philot. 1 think fo too, but you have not 
anſwered the whole. | MW 
Philal. True! Your Air was omitted : now 
jf this was a conſtant privilege of Birth, 
which you know it-is not, yet in this deceit- 
ful Age of ours, there is no Arguing from 
an Qurtfide, Beſides, I doubt this Advantage 
is ſometimes the effe& of a ſlothfut and Et- 
feminate Lite. When Men will attempt no- 
thing either in the Field, or in their Cloſets: 
when they will neither trouble themſclves 
with Thinking, nor endure to be expoſed to 
the Weather: This Niceneſs, though it ren- 
ders them inſignificant to the great purpoſes of 
Life, yet it Poliſhes their Complexion, and 
makes their Spirits ſeem more: moving and 
tranſparenr. Sometime this Sprighrtlineſs and 
Grandeur of Face, is Painted by Flatrery : 
for when Men are once made to believe they 
are very Conſiderable, they are preſently for 
trying to write the Inſcriptions of their Quality 
upon their Forehead. Now Conceit - when 
it is Corretted with a mixture of Gravity, 
iS an admirable Waſh,” and will make'one 
Jook as Wile, and as Great as you would 
ER MEIN 1607 FRET? q 
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Philet. This Grandeur of Face, as youcall 
it, may poſſibly be explained upon kinder 
Principlesz for 1 am apt to believe thar a 
quick Senſe of ' Honour, a Conſciouſneſs 
of Worth, an Elevation of Thought, will 
ſometimes break out into, a Luſtre, and 
make the great Soul ſparkle in a Man's Eyes. 

Philal. 1 cannot deny what you fay, 
and therefore the beſt Conſtruction ought ro 
be made, where the known Character of the 
perſon does nor diſallow it. 

Philet, I ſee you can, be fair when you liſt, 
therefore I ſhall venture to go on with you to 
another Advantage of Nobility, wz.  Anti- 
quity. - Now to. begin in your own way, 
Don't you think it- is a great addition to ones 
Birth to ſtand at the bottom of long Parch- 
ment Pedigree, and be ſome yards removed 
from the firſt Eſcocheon 2 Is not that Family 
ſubſtantially Buile which can ſtand-the ſhock 
of Time, and hold out agajnſt all varieties of 
Accidents ? How generous muſt that Blood be, 
which has been fo long Refining, and run 
through the Channels of Honor tor ſo many 
Ages, where it is ſometimes as hard to come 
ro the Plebcian Fountain: as go find out the 
Head of Nilus ? | 

Philal. Not ſo hard neither, For if you go 
but one. Inch farther than the Gentleman at 
the Topyou ſpoke of, it is ten to one but you 
take old Goodman, Ge. by the. Leathern 
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Breeches. And as for the Antiquity of a 
Family, though it looks prettily ar firſt ſight, 
yer [I fear it will abate upon examination. 

Philot. Pray try your $kill upon ir, for I 
 amnot of your mind. 

Philal. Then to deal plainly with you, I * 
conceive the Antiquity you talk of, is com- 
monly nothing bur antient Wealth, and there- 
fore the chict commendation of this Privilege 
con{iſts in the long continued Frugality of the 
Family, who after they were once poſlcſied 
of an Eſtate, had the Diſcretion to keep it. 

Philot. Is it nothing then for a Man's An- 
ceſtors to have lived in Reputation, and to 
haye had Intercſt and Command in their 
Country for ſo many Generations ? 

Philal. 1 ſuppoſe the Exgliſh of all this is 
po more than that they have lived in good 
Houſes, Eat and Drank better, and born 
higher Offices than thoſe who have wanted a 
Fortune. Now Mony, and a moderate ſhare 
' of Senſe, will furniſh any Man with all theſe 
Advantages. And as to the holding out a- 
gainſt ſo many Accidents, and Alterations of 
State, I am afraid it ſometimes proceeds from 
ſhifting and indifferent Principles, and from a 
ſervile compliance with whatever is Upper- 
moſt. So that what my Lord Bacon» menti- 
ons in reference to Notions and Inventions, 
may be ſometimes applicable ro Families ; 
where he tells us, that Time is like a River, 
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in which Metals and ſolid Sabſtances are 
funk, while Chaft and Straws ſwim upon 
the Surface, 

© "Secondly, You are to conſider that an an- 
tient Gentility does nor neceſſarily convey to 
us any advantage either of Body or Mind : 
and to ſpeak hke Philoſophers, theſe are the 
only rwo things in which we are capable of 
any real improvement. I confeſs, if every 
Generation grew Wiſer , Stronger , Hand- 
ſomer, or longer Lived than the other : if the 
Breed of a Man's Family was thus improycd, 
the farther it was continued ;.then indeed the 
quality of an Eſcocheon would be exattly 
contrary to that. of Cloaths, and the one 
would always grow better, as the other does 
worſe, by wearing. From whence it would 
follow, that if the ſeven Sleepers had becn 
made Gentlemen immediately before they 
entred their Cave, and had held ontheir Nay 
from ſeyenty, to ſeven hundred years, they 
had moſt undeniably ſlept themſelves into 
a confiderable degree of Quality. 

Philot. You may talk as ſubtilly as you 
leaſe, bur you muſt not think to baftie cſta- 
liſhed and unconteſted Opinions, with a few 

Logical quirks. | 

Philal. Pray don't grow warm, and I will - 
endeavour to fatisfie you, and in ordex to it, 
I obſerve in the third place, That an antient 
Gentility, makes a Man Superior only to _ 
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of the ſame Quality, (viz. an Eſquire, to. an 
Eſquire, and fo in the reſt) and that in nothing 
bur in point of Precedency. The reaſon, I 
ſuppoſe, why thoſe which .are placed in any 
degree of Honor, precede others who arc at- 
terwards raiſed to the ſame Height, is for the 
encouragement of Induſtry. To make Men 
forward to exert their earlieſt Endeavours to 
deſerve well of the State; for this reaſon there 
is a diſtinftion made between Merit, other- 
wiſe equal, only upon the account of the Pri» 
ority of Time. | 

Philor. 1s this all you can afford 2 

Philal. Look you! We that pretend to be 
ſubje& to a Conſtitution, muſt not Carve our 
our own Quality, for at this rate a Cobler 
may make himſelt a Lord. 

Philot. And what then? 

Philal. Why, then I ſay, it is Vanity for 
any Man to have a better Opinion of his Fa- 
mily than the Law allows: my Reaſon is, 
becauſe the Law is the meaſure of Honor, as 
well as of all other Civil Rights. Beſides, I 
mult tell you that it js both reaſonable, and 
the Intereſt of the State that Merit ſhould be 
conſidered, of what date ſoever it is. A. 
worthy ACtion ought to be as much reward- 
ed now, as one of the fame kind was a 
thouſand years ſince, The proſpect of Ho- 
nor, to a generous Mind, is the chiet incire- 
ment to all great Undertakings. This conſt- 
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deration Poliſhes Arts and Sciences, makes 
Men Induſtrious'in improving their Under- 
ſtandings, and Reſolute in _——_ their 
Perſons, for the Publick Service. It there- 
fore we dote upon Antiquity ſofar, as to un- 
dervalue the Merit of the preſent Ape, the 
Government muſt neceſlarily ſaffer by it: for 
ſuch a Parrialiry will ſlacken the Neryes of 
Induſtry, and occaſion a negligence both in 
| thoſe who have an antient Fitle ro Honor, 
and in thoſe who have not. The firſt will 
row ſluggiſh, becauſe they have a ſufficient 
re of Reputation already; and therefore 
need not run any hazards about getting 
more. The latter will abate in their forward- 
neſs ro oblige their Country, becauſe they 
know their Service, though never ſo grear, 
. will be contemned, and for that very Reaſon 
which ought ro make them the more valued, 
that is, becauſe rheir Confiderableneſs came 
from themſclves, Moreover, If the Inheri- 
tors of antient Honor, have not by Perſonal 
Additions improved that Stock which was 
granted to their Anceſtors ; there is no reaſon 
it ſhould be rated *above che ſame Degree 
(Precedency excepted) which is given now. 
For to affirm that a Family raiſed ro Nobilir 
by this King, ts not as good as one raiſed by 
the Conqueror, is a reflection upon his pre- 
ſent Majeſty : ir ſuppoſes his Judgment, or 
his Authority, keſs conſiderable rhan that of 
his 
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his Predeceſſours; and that the Fountain of 
Honour is almoſt dry'd up, and runs more 
muddy than in former Ages. 

Philot, How plauſibly ſfoever you may 
make your opinion look, I'm ſure it has the 
diſadvantage of being Singular. For you 
know a plain Gentleman ot an ancient Fa- 
mily is accounted a Perſon of better Quality 
than a new made Knight, though the geaſon 
of his dubbing was never ſo Mexiorious. 
Honour like China Diſhes muſt lie ſome 
Apes under Ground before it comestoany Per- 
tection, And to carry on your own Figure, 
the greater diſtance from the ſpring always 
makes the Stream the more conſiderable. 

Philal. This it is to be wiſer than the Laws! 
And ſince you are for Illuſtrations I reply, 
that to ſuppoſe an ancient Title ( though 
leſſer in degree ) is preferable to a greater 
of late Creation, is as if one ſhould affirm 
that an old ſhilling is better than a new 
 half-Crown, though che Alloy and Impreſſion 
are the ſame in both. Nay from your Ar- 
gument a man may conclude that a coarſer 
meral only by being diggd and refin'd in 
the Dayes of our Great Grandfathers, (though 
perhaps it has contrated ſome ruſt by lying ) 
js more valuable than the ſame weight 1n 
Gold but lately ſeparared from -the Oare, - 
And that an ancient Eſtate is really better 
than one newly purchaſed, though Joes 
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of the latter are richer, and the Survey lar- 
ger than the other. Now if a man ſhould 
prove ſo fanciful as tro demand a preater 
Rent for his Farm becaulſc it has been in the 
Poſſeſſion of his Family for ſome hundred 
of years, I believe the want of Tenants would 
ſoon convince him of his Errour., From 
whence it's evident that in taking an Eſti- 
mate of Nobility we are not ſo much to 
conſider its Antiquity, as the Merit of the 
firſt Grantee, and the diſtinCtion the Prince 
has put upon it; which like Figures or 0- 
ther marks upon Money, ſtamp the yalue, 
and tell the Subje& for how much it is to paſs. 

Philot, Pray by your favour are not Mecd- 
dals, and Coyns valued more for their An- 
tiquity than their Metal ? 

Philal. That Queſtion is to the point ; 
and therefore I anſwer, | 

Firſt, Thar Coyns, &c. though they are 
valuable as rarities, yet they ſonifie little 
in Exchange and common ule; And if a man 
has any debt to pay, or Commodities to 
buy, K. Charles his Image, and ſuperſcripti. 
on will do him much more ſervice than 
Ceſar's. | 

Secondly, 'The Reaſon why thele things 
are ſometimes ſo much valued, is not becauſe 
they are old but uſeful : They otren reCtific 
Chronology, and explain Hiſtory, and re- 
tricve us ſeveral material parts 0 Leong, | 
WAIC 
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which might otherwiſe have been irrecoyer- 
ably loſt. 

Thirdly, There is a diſparity in the caſe 
of ancient Coyns and Families; For in the 
firſt you have the ſame numerical peice, in 
the latrer nothing bur the Name or Relation, 
ſo that the change and ſucceſſion of Perſons 
feems to deſtroy. the notion of Antiquity. 
To make the Inſtance parallel we muſt ſup- 
pole a Gentleman as old as Methuſalem, and 
rhen I confeſs he would be a great Curio- 
firy, and ought to be valued accordingly. 

Philot. As I remember, you were Gying, 
rhe merit of the firſt Gentleman of the Houſe 
ought to be conſfider'd.' 

Philal. Yes, I conceive that circumſtance 
very matcrial, and that it upon enquiry it 
proves unintelligible, or unlucky, it's no ſmall 
abatement to che Family. For if he Advan- 
ced hrimſelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuſt 
Quarrels, he has no better pretence to Hon- 
our than what a reſolute and ſucceſsful Pad- 
der may Challenge. If he owes his Heraldry 
ro a ſervile Flattery, and a dextrous Applica- 
tion to the vices of Princes, the marks of 
their Favour are cather.infamous than Hon 
ourable ro his Poſterity , becauſe he is en- 
nobled for thoſe qualities, for which he ought 
ro have been puniſhed. 

Philot. What if the Gentility was pur- 
chaſed, I hope we may make the beſt of what 
we have paid. for? Philal. 
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Philal. By! all :mcans! 'Bur then this is a 
ſign chat Worth and cdpiing Quali- 
ties Were: Wanting , - otherwiſe the Honour 
bad: been conferred Gratis. The ſame may 
be ſaid when Arms or” Titles are given at 
the Inſtance or:recommendation of a Favorite, 
for this is down-right begging for Quality, 
and looks. more like an Alms than an Ho- 
nour. -- Farther it's a leſſening to a mans No- 
bility, when the Reaſon and Grouads' of. ic 
are unknown, for if his Riſe had been de- 
rived from worthy and creditable Cauſes, he 
would in all likelyhood- have been as certain- 
ly acquainted with them, as with his Arms; 
It being both cafie and for the Reputation 
of the Family; that Records of this nature 
ſhould have been preſerv'd, and therefore the 
lols of them ſeems rather to proceed from 
Deſign than Negte&t. In ſhort, if the firſt 
Principles of Honour happen to be thus coarſe, 
or counterfeit, it's not in the power of time 
to mend them: A Pebble or Briſtol ſtone 
will not change their natures, arid improve 
into Diamonds, though they arc laid up a 
thouſand years rogether, 3 

. Philot. Hark you Mr. I doubt your Effects 
( if you have any ) have. lain. bur a lictle 
while -in, the Heralds Office. I 

.” Philat Probably as [long as your Wor- 
ſhips:; But I cake it to be much more a Gen- | 
tlemanly iquality co diſcover ſuch unſociable 

innit dy F miſtakes 
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eee 
miſtakes ——— them, _ Wo are ca- 
ble of nding any t jt maſt 
Undoubtedly be more Bereta 4 Promote 
good humour and in Converſation, 
and give men right ons of them- 
ſelves ; than to flatter rhens iro 
Conceits, and make them _— Sn? may 


be cruly Great, ahd yer ar 
To maintain fuch indefenfi ws 


Principles of Honour, which not only inipoſs 
upon Underieadinen but omiafen ate our 
Spirits, and ſpoyl our Temper, and tetid- 
6nly to the nouriſhing, of Idleneſs and Pride ; 
is in my opinion no very Horvical undet- 
raking. 


Philot. Then I find we muſt come to the 
Merits of the Cauſe as you call them, and 
examine upon what foundation che Family 
ſtands, 

Philal. | think that is the only way to 
know what we have to cruſt to, and HoW 
far = may inſiſt upon the advantages 6f 

Birt 

Philot. What are the uſual ſteps to H6- 
nour 2 

Philal. I ſuppoſe one of theſe three, Ledrn- 
ing, Commerce or Artns. The prettfices of 
Learning have been examined y; T6 
which I ſhall only we ter i a Perſon hol 
mind is etilarye 


forts of uſefu] tee, is pw 
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re primer: rn Boyer nyo 
1d are y s Gug nor. to 
ow A upon their Relation to iche 
Exped _ Pcs, Commace 
edient W @ man 
vulgar. For Trading 
ptocures Honour, ſo that in this Cafe 
"Wealth is the main of the merit, and that 
which is chiefly infifted on: by thoſs who 
inheric it, Bur here we ought to be 
caurious and meek-ſpirited , till we are 
ſured of the of our Anccſtours, for 
Covetowneſt and Circunrvention make no good 
Motto for a Coat. And yet your men of 


Trade aro too offen in their Fortunes 
by theſe Qualiries. 
Philoe. think you are too hard upon t 


and believe they may come itito heir 
by more accountable methods, viz. by their 
Induſtty, by Underſtanding how to make uſe 
of all fair advantages, and by the luck of 
2 good Acquaintance. 
Philal. | grant there is a great deal of 
Good Faith , Frankneſs and Generoſity ro 
be found among Tradeſmen, and thar fach 
Profeſſions are ry 'to the convenience 
p Life, atrd” being thus uſeful 
ought to be eſteemed Honoura Bur cheir 
being uſed to vatue ſmall grins is apt (with | 
out cate) io nanny” Prams v_— 
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nels of Spirit, and 'to ſtand roo much ro 
the- point of Intereſt. Fly 
Philot. What js: that which they call the 
Myſtery of Trade? | 
Philal. A great part of _it conſiſts in the 
$kill of over-reaching their Cuſtomers, which 
Scicnce, I fear is-not learned . meerly for Spe- 
culation. | | 
- Philot. Poſlibly' ir. may be- for Caution, 
that they may not be impoſed on by others. 
Philal. 1 am willing to think. ſo, however 
theſe Arcana Officing, are counted ſuch Eſſen- 
tials, that except an/ Apprentice is fully in- 
ſirudted how to Adulrterate, and Varniſh, and 
give you the Go-by upon occaſion, his Ma- 
ſter may be charged with Negle@,. and ſued 
for nor teaching him his Art, and his Trade. 
. Philot. Itſeems then he cannot be an Honeſt 
Man, except he teaches his Servant to play 
the Knave, 
 Philal. Granting your Inference, yet = 
know a Man may underſtand his Weapon bet- 
ter than his Neighbour, and notwithſtanding 
'be of a- very peaccable inoffenſive Temper. 
However, when the Riſe of the Family is 
owing to ſuch an Original, a Man has a par- 
ticular Reaſon not to flouriſh roo much u 
the glicter of his Fortune, for fear there ſhould 
be too mych Alloy” jn it. For ſome People 
are forced to climb in a very mgan and ſeryile 
poſture, They muſt 'Flarger, - Pecciys, and 
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Pinch; uſctheit- Neighbours,” and themſely 
too, very unkindly,” before' they can gain 
their Point; ''So thar if the Anceſtour had nor 
been remarkably Lirrle', his Poſteriry- had 
never'been'reputed Grear, © 7 0 
Scruple? 


 Philet, Bur what needsal this 
Why ſhould I enquire ſo'anxiouſly how my 
Anceſtors came by their ' Eſtare? Lee their 
Merit be as {mall-as you pleaſe, the Revenue 
will nor/ſink upon this Score; / Now, if you 
conſidered the Soyereignty of Mony, how it 
commands Honor; and Beauty, and Power, 
how much of- Ornament, and Defence, and 
Pleaſure there isin ir; you would allow us to 
be alictle Uppiſh upon the Matter: for when 
a' Man has ſuch a Univerſal "Inſtrument of 
Delight, and is Maſter of that, which is Ma- 
ſter of every thing elſe, he ought viſibly to 
Congratulate his Happineſs, and pay himſelf 
a particular Reſpett. 
Philal. Tf could purchaſe a parcel of new 
Senſes, and ſome pretty undiſcovered Curioli- 
ties to-pleaſe chem with, I confeſs I ſhould 
be more deſirous of growing Rich than I am. 
Philot. What though you cannot buy: any 
new, you may pleaſe the old ones betrer, and 
make one Senſe go as far as rwo, with Po- 
V 


Philal. T am nor altogether of your mind ; 
belides if my Underſtanding does not im-- 
prove proportionably, I am.only in the fairer 
way to be more a Brute. F 3 Philo. 
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Philot, Underſtanding ! Mony 
Books, and thoug 
not know how to yle 

has an Eſtate, he will gever want 
| to make him belicye he has Senſe, 'which 
will be in a manner as well, for Picaſure con- 
fiſts moſtly jo Fancy. | 

Pbilal, 1 don't cavy ſuch a one the enter 
apo inayjion, though I believe 
tf 15 my the tranſports of Lunacy 3 
but withal I chink that folly and madneſs are 
no proper to pronounce wpon the Ad» 
ne human Nature. 
turn £aQ rgument, no perſon 
by being Owner of thoſe ching | 
Men have always counted it 2 piece of great- 
neſs we flange pn that 
it is not ing, dut \ght Manages 
ment of any valuable Ad which 
makes us Conſiderable. He that docs not 
employ his Fortune generouſly, is not to be 
reſpettcd merely becauſe he has it. Indeed if 
2 Man gives me part of his Eſtate, I am 
bound to make him an acknowledgment ; 
but I am not obliged to honor him becauſe he 
is pleaſed to keep it to himſclf. 

Philet, Well! Since Mcrchandize is fome- 
times liable ro cxceprions, and antient Wealth 
has no right to challenge Worſhip, and 
Homage. Pray what do you think of Nobis 
liry raiſed by Arms } I hope here you will - 
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Oblivion, 1, than tis Honor iitenee onthe Ulurped 

a. Degenerate infignificant 
Ges an reaſons: __ aflipn' why pe Nfarrin 
Men ought to be v by aſter- ſcem 
to be common to other pretences to Nobility. 

Philot. 1 am ſorry if they appear ſo, ſince 
1 deſigned them chicfly for the :advantage of 
Arms. For in my: judgment, . the' Profeſſion 
of a Soldier has a particular, and/paramount 
Title to Honor. For can thereibe a more ex- 
traordinary inſtance of Greatneſs; than for a 
Manto' be undiſmayed amidſt fo many horri- 
ble-laſtrumenrs and:Images: of Death > To 
expoſe his perſon as tree | if he knew him- 
ſelt | erack and to'fear nothing'bur Obſcu- 
rity::and Diſgrace ? | And theretore: though 
there arc many other creditable Employments 
and. Accompliſhments, yet there a tran- 
ſcendens, and almoſt. an aſtoniſhing Great- 
neſs and Gracefulneſs in Valour, It hasſome. 
thing more illuſtrious and. ſparkling , more 
Noble and Majeſtick than the reſt. 

Philal. Hold! 'You arc going to deſcribe ' 
Alexander or Ceſar; do you think that every 
Field,or Charge in Gules, can pretend to all theſe 
fine things ? This muſt be examined farther by 
and by : ar preſenr'T ſhall only obſerve to you, 
that s na” [ havea great cſteem for a Gentle- 
man of the Sword, and don't in the leaſt intend 
ro leſſen the juſt Charatter of Military Glo- 
ry ; yet I conceive there is o_ + 1:9 

CLILON, 
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feflion, which po! does not plitter -alto- 
gether ſo much” upon the Senſe, 'Vur for all 
that, if you rouchir 'twill proveright Sterling, 
'/Phzlor., Whar Profeſſion do you mean ? * 
Phila, That of Learning ; rherefore if you 
; pleaſe, I will juſt'plance upon the Advantages 
f of 'Learning without interpoſing my judg- 
| ment by way of compariſon, 

Philet. Do fo, for I think yow had need 
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ſay ſome kind things\upon this Argument, to 
make amends {oe- the freedom Foe took 
; withit in our former Conference. 

? Philal, Don't miſtake me, I am conſcious 


of no Injury, and therefore deſign nothing by 
: way of Reparation. 
Philot. Take your Courſe. 
Philal. 1. Then not to mention that Learn- 
ing is an improvement of our Minds, which 
is the nobleſt part of us. I ſay notro menti- 
on'this,' you may pleaſe to rake notice, that 
without ſome ſhare in this accompliſh 
War it ſelf cannot be ſucceſsfully managed. 
pf Without the aſliſtance of Letters, a Man 
7 can never be qualified for any conſiderable 
; Poſt in the Camp. For Courage and Cor- 
7 poral Force , unleſs . joyned with ConduR, 
, and reach of Thought (which are the uſual 
efſets of Contemplation) is no more fir to 
| command than a'Tempeſt ; doing for the moſt 
- part more harm than good, and deſtroying 
ir felt by ics blind itt dire&ted motion. 
It's 
- 


others before him.” Ie. xeaches 
Fortific and Aſſault, how $0 


moved, what arc the 
of Hope and Fear, of Re 


diſe ; and how ſtrangely they 

varicd according to the dil 

WAtcS, pt cnn Lange th 
CuUpatians, , peclally accar 19g i0T , 
Age, Temper, Intereſt, and Expericace gf 
thoſe who are in Power. 

Philet. Yes, no doube it reaches a Map co 
take a Soy! in pieces as caſily as a Watch! 
If eyerT heard ſuch Comuring ! X 

Philal. Pray be not fo ſharp, the Diſcousle 
is notſo Romantick as you ſuppolc, 

Philat, Go an, 

Philal. Secondly, J oblerve that the Ag- 


f Learning arc mare laſting avd 
nous 14 ; 1k hoſe of Arms. rg 
of a Soldier, does his Country age 


5 
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thoſe of Arms, gained by (laughter, and at- 
rended wirh ruin and defolation. No, Here 
is nothing routed but mT and Error, 
nothing deſtroyed bur obſtinare Humour, atid 
favage Diſpoſition: | þ 
mollit mores nec finit eſſe feros. 

But a Martial Mai, except he has been 
ſweetned, and poliſhed by a Letrered Edu- 
cation, is apt to have a tinureof ſowernels; 
and - incomplyance 'in his Behaviour. And 
therefore if you obſerve your old Heroes in 
Homer , (for want of being Book-Learned) 
were none of the Geatileſt 'Mcen, What" a 
rugged tempeſtnous, unconvyerſable Mortal 
was Achilles ; 1 could never fancy that fame 
moNs WS» 

Philot, Well! I perceive it is requiſite for 
a Man to pet ſome Senſe to his Courage if 
he can : but have we nor loſt all our Pride, 
and gone ſomewhat off from the Point? 

Philal. No, We have only fetched a Com- 
paſs, and thrown our reaſoning more into a 
Eircle to inveſt the Place ; and now we will 
come on dire&ly, and make a little Afſaulr, 
only to try the erg of the Garriſon. 

Philot, Very Soldier-like! In plain Engliſh 
F doubt you are attempting to ſhew that it is 
not ſo much the Profeſſion of Arms, as the 
unexceptionable management of that Profel- 
fion which makes a Family honourable. 


Philal. 


—— 
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- Philal. Yes. Therefore before we fall vow 
much in love-with the Buff in. the Wardrobe; 
we-ſhould examin whether the-War was juſt; 
whether - oyr Anceſtor, fought- in defence- of 
his Prince and Country, or let, himſelf outro 
any. perſon” who: would hire- him” to- mur- 
ther,» We ſhould 'confider whether'rhe En- 
rerprize was Great and Dangerous ; whether 
the Advantages were gained by open Bravery 
and. Reſolution, or were no.' more than the 
ctie&s of Chance, of Treachery, or Surprize. 
And though a Man can givea creditable An- 
ſwer to all theſe Queſtions, he ſhould then re+ 
member there are a great many perſons who 
have ventured as far as himſelf, and yet con- 
tinue in their firſt Obſcurity : fo that. had-ir 
not been his good Fortune to have fallen un- 
der the Notice of his General, his Merit had 


*_ 
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been unrewarded. There are many perſons 


who pgrform ſignal ſervice in a Breach, or 
Scalado, and yet their Courage is often un- 
regarded, loſt in the Crowd, and 'Tu- 
mult of the Action, ſo that they get nothing 
but Blows for their Pains. To wind up this 


part of the Diſcourſe : ler the Riſe of the Fa- 


mily be neyer ſo conſiderable (I mean:none 


bur Subjes) ir pught nor to ſuperſede the 
Induſtry, or ſtop: the Progreſs of thoſe who 
are thence Deſcended. For it we rely wholly 


upon the Merit of others, and areGreatonly 
by impuration, we ſhall be cſteemed by -_ 
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the injudicious of the World, To 
out, if dee) che adyanrages of For- 

and Education. ( which often concur iff 
Caſes ) the expeftation of others, rior 
emory of worthy Anceſtors, if niotie 
Motives cart prevail with a Man' to - 

furniſh himfelff with Gaveabulgte and Noble 
alities, this is #n argunien OED 
, or 


rages and arguments to the coritrary, $6 
that the Luſtre of his Family ſerves ofily 


to fet off his own De , it dots Fatt 
preferre ndis and niakes him the thore 
remarkably Contemptible. 

Philot. You are ſmart upon the em 

ks! And I perceive by your difco 
that if we intend to ſet up ſtrong, we muſt 
do ſomething for our ſelves. 

Philal. Yes: And therefore T preſume that 
Women have more reaſon to inſiſt upoh 
their Birth than Men : becauſe they haye nor 
fo fair a trial to diſcover their worth Thicy 
are by cuſtom made incapable of rhoſe ctit- 


oyments by which Honour is ufually gain'd. 
: Fey arc [A out ftorti the Pulpit A wk 
from Embaſſies, and State N ons, fo 
that notwithſtanding ( as IT believe it often 
happens) their Theli are generous, Aron 


it. 
ik, Truly 1 think you need not 
been {6 liberat to the Beau Sex $ you oy 
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mean? 
Man. 


Y toe ir's 4 
ty Yuba, yet it's of 2 fra Conſtitution, 
lizble to abundance of Accidents, atid but 
aſh6rr lived Bleſſing at the beſt. And wavi 
ona urn xe es to be made chiek 

for the enrEftaihment of the lodkers 

2 Ne who ate ſo much adinired 
can't ſhare the pleaſure of the 
without the help of a Glaſs; for 
which ſhew ws other Objects carmor 
ſelves. Nature ſtems to have laid 
graceful pers bf our Fabrik ur of vu 


their Faces, they w 
fo be tener for Bf Boſincls, noe Com 


ay To ty oy you have not 
cleared the Point; For may - we not 
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inſiſt upon the privileges of Nature? Why 
ſhould a fine Woman be fo prodigal of her 
Beauty, make ftrip. and waſte of her Com- 
plexion, and ſquander away her Face for no- 
thing 2 There is no reaſon perſons of a leſs 
agreeable aſpet (except they have ſome 0- 
ther advantage) ſhould converſe with beauty 
upon a Level. For thoſe who cannot fur- 
niſh out an equal proportion towards the plea- 
fare of Converſation, ought to pay for their 
inſufficiency in Acknowledgments. Beauty 
without doubt was deſign'd for ſome ad- 
vantage, and if ſo, certainly the Owners 
have rhe beſt right to it. 

Philal. Igrant it; and therefore ir's allowa- 
ble for them to ſet a value upon their Perſons, 
for the better diſpoſal of them. And farther 
if they have a mind to it, they may pleaſe 
themſelves, . becauſe they are acceptable to 
others, which is a. generous fatisfaCtion ; 
But when they grow humourſom they ſpoil 
all; For Pride not only raiſes a prejudice 
againſt their Beauty, bur rcally leſſens it, 
' For if you obſerve, it, paints an ill-natured 
Air upon their Face; and. fills them with 
ſpleen and peeviſhneſs and paſſion, ; which 
exhauſts their Spirits, and makes their blood 
leſs florid, fo that rheir Beauty is neither ſo 
apgrecable nor laſting as otherwiſe it would 
be. And if the preſent inconvenience will 
not cure them, they will do well tg _ 


«wr PRIDE. 3r 
ber that they muſt of neceflicy grow humble 
when they are old ; unlefs'they arc fo fan- 
citul as to doat-upon Rubbiſh and Ruins. 
Philot. Pray ler us take leave of the Ladies, 
and procced to the other. branch of your 
Diviſion, viz. ro. acquired Nobiliry. -- And 
here methinks every thing looks unexcepri- 
onable and fine upon your own Principles. 
For . here we are beholden'to .none but our 
ſelves; we are not thrown up the Hill. by 
anothers Arms , and made conſiderable by 
Diverſion, .or Chancemedly ; bur climb che 
aſcent by plain Strength, and indefarigable 
Adtivity. Is. it not a fingular commendation 
co have our circumſtances not only large 
avd Honourable, but Independent ; and al- 
molt ro create the privileges we enyoy 2 Here 
is no gilding of a coarſe ſubſtance, no bor- 
rowed Glory, no faint Refleftion from an 
Anceſtour, but the Man is all bright and 
luminous to the Center, and ſhines and 
ſparkles in his own worth. He is not Great 
by Genealogy and ancient Title, by the 
Favour of Fortune and the Labours ot thoſe 
he never help'd, but by - Nature and Per- 
formances, by having Greatneſs incorporated 
in himſelf. Now may not a Pcrion who 
has chus diſtinguiſhed himſelt by his Merir, 
make _uſe-of the. Honour which has been fo 
juſtly confer'd upon him, an4 put the Lazy 
and leſs ſignificant in mind of their Detedts 2 
SLA G  Philal, 
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* Philal. It you recolle&t your felt you will 
find thar this point concerning Acquired 
Nobiliry has been occaſionally diſcourſcd alrea- 
dy : Therefore 1 ſhall only add that upon fup- ' 
poſition a Man has obliged the Publick, and 
1s remarkable for great Abilities and-a gene- 
rous Ule of them ; he would do well tro remem: 
ber that there are others who: have ventured 
as far, and performed as conſiderably as him- 
ſelf, whoſe Services all miſcarricd as to an 
private Advantage, becauſe they were not pf 
lucky as to a@ under the Notice of thoſe who 
were able to reward: And that many Perfons 
well furniſh'd for Employment and Honour, 
goout of the World as obſcurely as they came 
in; only for want of a proper opportunity to 
bring them into Light, and publick View. 

Philot. What tho ſome People are unlucky, 
ought their misfortunes to be pleaded to the 
prejudice of Deſert in others 2? 

Philal. No. But when a man has received 
ſo valuable a conſideration for.:his Service 
as Honour and Eftate, he ought to acquieſce, 
and not preſs too arbitrarily tor Submiſſion. 
He ſhould nor feta tax upon his Converſation, 
and putthe Company under Contribution for 
Reſpect. Beſides a Gentleman of the firſt Zead 
has a particular reaſon to manape his Advance- 
ment obligingly : For by treating the little 
People roughly, he docs in effe& bur expoſe 
his Anceſtours and reproach his own former 
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Philot. You have fo many fetches with 
you! Bur what do you think of Magiſtrates? 
In -my opinion thoſe who! repreſent their 
Prince, and are the Miniſters of Juſtice,' can- 
not prattiſe that Humility and Condeſcenſion 
you ſeem to admire, with any manner of 
Decency, or Security to the/ publick. - For if 
they don't oblige cheir Inferiours to Diſtance, 
their Reputation will ſink;” and the Majeſty 
of the Govetnment will be-leflen'd, and then 
= caſie to gueſs what the conſequence muſt - 
Philal. T1 agree with you: - Magiſtrates 
ought to aſſert their Office,and not makethem- 
ſelves cheap'by improper Familiarities. Bur 
their Charafter may be over-ſtrained: 'To 
prevent which inconvenience they may pleaſe 
to remember that their power was piven 
them upon a publick account, more for the 
benefir of others than themſelves. They are 
deputed by their Prince, for the countenan- 
cing of Virtue, for the caſe and Protettion of 
the People, and therefore they ſhould diſcou- 
rage none who are regular and fair, -they 
ſhould ſhew their Authoricy 'upon norhing 
but Infolence and Injuſtice, Thieves and Male- 
factors; upon thoſe who affront the Govern- 
ment, or break the Peace. There is no 
neceſlity they ſhould bring the Air of the 
Bench into common Converſation, and wear 
their Commiſſions always upon their F _ 
GG 2 0 
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To manage their Power thus fingularly looks 
like a litcle private Deſign of ſerting up for 
themſclves3 as it 'they procured their An- 
thority to fright the Kings Liege Subyetts, 
and to oyer-awe the Neighbourhood into a 
greater Reverence. 

Philot. But # they ſhould happen to take 
roo-much upon them, are the People to ſlight 
them upon this account ? 

Philal, By nomeans: the Authority ought 
. to. be confider'd let the Men be what they 
will. However in general I obſerve that the 
beſt way to ſecure Obſervance, is not to 
inſiſt roo violently upon it. For Pride is a 
moſt unfortunate Vice, other Immoralities 
uſually gain their Point, chough they loſe 
more another way 3 but a Proud man is ſo 
far from making himlclf Great by his _ 
ry.and contemptuous Port, that he is uſually 
puniſhed with Negle& ' for it: - and © that 
Diſdain with which he treats others , is 
rcturned more juſtly upon himſelf: which 
may be done without much difficulty, in 
regard Honor is not become a property ſo 
far as, to have-all it's Appurtenances bounded 
and fix'd by Law. The Circumſtantials and 
oftentimes the moſt pompous part of Ce- 
remony , are arbitrary and undetermined. 
For we arc not told cither by Statute; or 
Common. Law how many Bows a Su- 
p<criour of ſuch a degree may expe& from 
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us, nor how low we arc to make them, nor 
how often the terms of ReſpeCt are to beuſed 
in our Application. 

Philot. What do you mean ? 

Philal. 1 mean thar it is not ſettled by: at 
of Parliament, how many Sirs and Madams, 
a Diſcourſe of ſuch a length is to be ſprinkled 
with; and therefore a croſs-prained Flow, 
willtell you he has his Betters upon their Good 
Behaviour : if helikes their humour, he will 
be as liberal to them in acknowledgmentgas 
they pleaſez if not, he ſhall rake the freedom 
ro hold his hand, and let them help them: 
ſolves how they. can. 

Philot, Well! I cannot reconcile this' felf- 
denying Humour you are contending for 
the Character of a Gentleman. Such an un- 
toward management of Fortune and Honour 
as this is, argues either thar a Man wants 
Senſe to underſtand his Condition, or Spirit to 
maintain it, - To throw away the Preroparives 
of our Birth, or the rewards of our induſtry, 
at ſuch a careleſs Cynical rate, is a fignot a 
Ruſtick inapprehenſive meannefs, and that We 
have not the leaſt inclination to Greatneſs 1n 
us, For thoſe who deſire to be Great, will 
endeayour to excel, and thoſe who excel will 
be ſure to ſhew it ; for the Eſſence of Great- 
neſs liesin Compariſon. A tall Man' loſesthe 
advantage of his Stature, unleſs he ſtands 
ſtreight, and overlooks his Neighbour. 
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Philal. Methinks you are ſomewhar - out 
in your notion of Greatnels, | 
Philot. Let us hear if you can hit it better. 

Philal. To ſpeak freely, I coneeive it a 
much more ſubſtantial and better natured 
thing than you bave made it. Greatneſs cer- 
rainly daes not conſiſt in Pageantry and Show, 
in Pomp and Retinue; and - ws a perſon of 
Quality will make uſe of theſe things ro a» 
void Singularity, and toput the Vulgar in mind 
of - their obedience to Authority, yet he does '. 
not think himlclt really the bigger tor them: 
for he- knows that thoſe who have neither 
Honeſty nor Underſtanding, have oftentimes 
all rhis fine Furniture about them, ' Farther, 
To be Great, is not to be ſtarched, and for- 
mal, and ſupercilious, to ſwagger at our Foot- 
men, and browbeat our Inferiours. Such a 
Behaviour looks as if a Man was conſcious of 
his own inſignificancy,and that he had nothing 
but Outſide, and Noiſe, and ill Humour, to 
make- himſelf Confiderable with, | Bur he 
that is truly Noble, has far different Senti- 
ments, and turns his Figure quite another 
way. , He hares to abridge the: Liberties, 
to depreſs the Spirits, or any Ways to 
impair the ſatisfaction of his Neighbour, His 
Greatneſs is cafic, obliging , and agreeable, 
{o that none have any juſt cauſe to wiſh it 
leſs. And though he has a general kindneſs 


for all Men, though he deſpiſes not the iy" 
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eſt Mortal, but defies to. ſtand fajr in the 
Opinion 'of the World, yet. he never courts 
any Man's Fayour at 'the Expence of Juſtice, 
nor:-{trike in with a-Popular, Miſtake.. No, ' 
He-is ſenſible jt is the part of true Magnanj- 
mity to adhere unalterably to a wiſe Choice: 
not to be over-xyn 'by Noiſe. and. Numbers, 
but co appear 4n; defence of, injured Right, of 
negleted Truth, notwithſtanding all the 
Cenſure and Diſadvantage they may ſome- 
times lic under.-:; Fo, conclude his Character, 
A Great Manis affable.in his Converſe, gene- 
rous in his Temaper;: and, immoycable in what 
he 'has- maturely reſolved ; upon. And ' as 
Proſperity docs 'not, make him haughty and 
imperious , ſq neither does Advertlity fink 
him into meanneſs and dejection: for it ever 
he ſhews more ſpirit chan orciogy. itis when 
he is ill uſed, and the World frowns upon 
him; - In ſhort, he is equally removed from 
the extremes of Servility and Pride; and 
ſcorns cither to' trample upon a Worm, or 
ſneak to an Emperor, 

Philot. In earneſt, you have deſcribed a 
Perſon of Honor: And I am ſo. far pleaſed 
with -the CharaQer, that I would give all I 
am Maſter of to make it my own. But can 
we receive no other Advantages trom Nobility, 
but what have been hinted already 2? 

' Philal. All that I can think ot at preſent, 
are theſe following. | 
% G 4 Firſt, 
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Firſt, Ir- pives a fait occaſion to- excite the 
generoſity of our Minds, and diſpoſes us to 
the imitation of great Examples, that fo we _ 
may not ſeem unworthy our Predeceſſours. 
Indeed, a Man is bound in juſtice not to im- 
pair the Reputation, nor ſpoil the Breed of 
the Family : burt+to hand down the Line to his 
Poſterity, at leaſt with the ſame good Condi- 
tions he received it. | 

Secondly, Theſe Privileges of Birth may 
ſerve to check am infolent Humour in others, 
who behave themſelves contemptuouſly to- 
wards us upon leffer, or but equal pretences. 

Thirdly, A Man may make fome Ad- 
vantage this way, when' he falls undeſervedly 
under Publick Diſgrace, or is unrighteouſly 
Oppreſſed. For in ſuch a Caſe, the mention 
of his Ancecſtours ſeems free from all ſuſpicion 
of Vanity, and may fairly be' interpreted ro 
proceed cither from ſelf-Defence, or greatneſs 
of Spirit. 

Fourthly, The ſame may be done when 
any Office or Promotion , may Legally be 
claimed by vertue of an honourable Condi- 
tion. Forexample, If a Man ſhould pur in 
to be one of the Knights of Malta, he might 
modeſtly enough publiſh his Pedigree, and 
prove his ſix Deſcents, againſt a leſs qualified 
Competitor. 

Philot. If you arc at a Nov, Trhink [| can 


carry your conceſſions jon» 1 1 7. For, 
| as 
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as I remember, it has been gran | 


Condition ; not to mention this I ſay, if they 
had nothing to plead but their Qualicy, the 
ought to be regarded upon that Score, wh. 
the State ſets a value upon it, and that for 
publick and confiderable Reaſons. 

Philot. I perceive if a Man will but ſtay 
and hear you out, you are civil enough at the 
laſt. Pray what are we to do next ? 

Philal. Why, now I could run a Diſcourſe 
with you upon the inconveniences of Pride : 
and ſnew you in particular, what an uncon= 
querable Averſion it gives all Mankind againſt 
us, when we are overgrown with it. How it 
multiplies, and conceals our DefeCts from ys, 
and makes us doa thouſand lilly things, with- 
out taking notice of them. How it makes 
us a Prey to Flatterers, and pnts us to great 
Expences only to be laughed ar. I might de- 
bate with you, how it ſpoils Converſation, 
and takes away the plcaſure of Society, How 
often Families, Kingdoms, and Churches are 
embroiled, and the World turned ropſituryy 
by this Vice. Theſe and many other ill con- 
, = ſequences 
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ſequences of Pride might be enlarged upon 
bur this part of the Argument is, I conceive, 
more proper for Divines, and therctore I ſhall 
purſuc it no farther, 

Philot. Well moved! For now T think it is 


almoſt time to give over. 
Philal. I won't tire you. 


Tour humble Servant. 
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Philot. FHilalethes, Pm glad, to meet 
you again ; Where have you 


been rhis long time ? 

Philal. Sometimes not juſt 
where I would be : But now I have no rea- 
ſon to complain ; tor 1 always think my ſelf 
well, when | am with a Friend. | 

Philot. | muſt have half an hours Con- 
verſation with you before we part. 

Philal. You oblige me extreamly, I was 
afraid your time had been. preingaged- to 
thoſe. Gentlemen and Ladies you parted 
with at the Coach ; | heard rhem deſire you 
not to ſtay long. By their Habit and Equis 
page they ſeem to be Perſons of Condition; 
and therefore you know the Appointment 
muſt be well remembred ? 

A 2 | Philot. 
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Philot. Leave that to me. But by the 
way, | thought you laid ſomewhat of an 
Accent upon their Habit ; were they too 
Fine for you ? 

Philal. They may be ſo for themſelves 
for ought I know. 

Philot, 1 perceive you are for making 
Prize of me again. I remember what mor- 
tifying Diſcoveries you made at our laſt 
Meeting. I wiſh you had kept your Cyni- 
cal Truths to your ſelf ; for 'm fure my 
Miftakes were much more Entertaining, 

Philal. It ſeems they were Truths then. 

Philot. Yes. And that's it which vexes 
me ; for now I have much ado to keep my 
ſelf in my own good Opinion. 

Philal. Tm ſorry you ſhould be 1n love | 
with a Deluſion, eſpecially when you know | 
it to be ſuch. Fevers and Internperance 
bring a great many gay Fancies with them ; 
and yet they are not counted any of the 
Bleſſings or Ornamentals of Life. 

-  Philot, Happineſs'is Happineſs ; whether 
tis founded in Reaſon or Imagination, 'ris 
all a Caſe to me, provided I have a'vigorous 
Sence of it. Nay, in my Judgment, thoſe 
which you call the Satisfa&ions' of Fancy, 
are the better of the two. They are more 
at Command than the other ; and ftand'in 
no need of a Foreign Supply. The w_ 
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of Tools and Materials, if the Model is an-” 
ſwered, is a Commendation to the Work- 
man. To make ſo fine a Something out of 
Nothing, has ſome reſemblance to Creation ; 
So that if this way has as 'much Pleaſure in 
the Effet, it ſeems to bave more of Magn» 
ficence in the Cauſe. | 

Philal. 1 grant you, if a Man could be 
always dreaming of Paradiſe ; The Dream 
would go a way towards making the 
Thing. But alaſs / the viſionary Pleaſure 
will quickly diſappear, The agreeable part. 
of the Fit won't laſt ; therefore let us get 
rid of it as ſoon as may be, The longer is 
continues, the worſe and the weaker *twill 
leave us. We may, like the Romans, deify a 
Diſeaſe, if we pleaſe ; but if we expect any 
return of the Worſhip, we ſhall be Mt 
ſtaken. 

Philet. I tell you I came off with Loſs 
the laſt Rencounter ; And now by your ſur- 
veying me from Head to Foot, 1 find you 
think I have too much of Expence and Cy» 
riofity about me ; but if you expe to dif- 
pute my Cloaths off my Back, you will be 
diſappointed. 

Philal. 1 have no deſire you ſhould turg 
either Adamite, or Quaker ; but yet I be- 
lieve ſome People throw away too much Mos» 


ney, and Inclination, upon theſe Thi 
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© Philet. You ſeem to forget that the Di- 
ſtinftions of Rank and Condition cannot be 
kept up, without ſomething Extraordinary 
in this kind. And unleſs this be done, Go. 
vernment muſt ſuffer, 

Philal. For all that, Noah had large Do- 
minions, and, for ought appears, kept his 
Subjes in good Order without any great 
Afiſtance from the Wardrobe. 

" Philot. But Princes Subjefts are not fo 
near of Kin to them now ; and therefore 
not ſo eaſily Governed. | 

Philal.We will Diſpute no farther about 
Princes : Beſides,l grant the World is alter'd, 
and am willing to make an Allowance upon 
that Score, 2 

Philot. I ſhall proceed upon yaur Con- 
ceflion. And endeavour to prove 1n the 

Firſt place, That Richneſs of Habit is nor 
only Lawful but Convenient , for thoſg 
who are poſſeſſed of publick Charges ; — 71 
cially when they execute their Office, 
For the . People generally take their Mea- 
{utes more from the Appearance than the 
Reaſon of Things. Their Apprehenſions are 
ſo diſpoſed, that they think nothing Great 
but what is Pompous, and Glitters upon 
the Senſes. If their Governours had not 
ſome Advantage of them in Figure ; they 
would be apt to overlook their Character, 

ind forget their Diſtance. 
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Philal. I have no Intention to argue a- 
gainſt Gold Chains, Velvet Caps, or Sables, 
or any Thing of this Nature ; but- ating 
this Furniture may be ſomewhat of a G1 
to Authority, yet no publick Perſon has any 
Reaſon. to value himſelf upon it. - For the 
Deſign of this Sort of State is only to _com- 
ply with the Weakneſs, of the Multitude, 
Tis an innocent Stratagem to deceive them 
into their Duty, and to awe them into 2 
juſt Senſe of Obedience. , A great Man, will 
rather contemn this kind of Finery,.than 
think himſelf conſiderable by it, tHe will 
rather be ſorry that his Authoruy re the 
Suppart of ſo little an Artifige,. an gopende 
io any meaſure upon the ulg of ſuch Tri 
To ſtoop, to the vulgar Notion of Things, 
and eſtabliſh ones Reputation. by, counterteit 
Signs of Worth, muſt be an unealy ,Task to 
a ooble Mind. Beſides, we are gotta think 
the Magiſtrate ,cannot ſupport his, O 
without Fine Cloaths, , For it he.1s Jurniſl'd 
with general Prudence, with: Abiligies . pare 
ticular to; his Buſineſs, and has a eampetent 
ſhare of Power, he needs not, doubt his-1n- 
fluence qver the People. 7 al 


Rm 
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Pilot, Pray what do you think of private 
Quality ? I hope you don't intend to ſtrike 
us out of all Diſtiation, to run all Metals 
togather, and make a. Sort of Corinthian Braſs 
of us. 
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Philal. By no means. However, your 
Arputtient muſt abate farther upon this 
Head. For Quality, ſeparated from Autho- 
rity, is ſufficiently maintained by 7itle, 
Arms, and Precedency : This is enough to 
keep tp Diftinftion, and to encourage ſndu- 
ſtry and Merit. e 1s no neceſlity for 
Perfons, wichout Juriſdiftion, to march al- 
ways with Colours diſplayed. It ſeers more 
gpterable that they ſhould conceal, than 
thake 2 needleſs Oſtentation of their Wealth. 
Would it not look 'odly in a Souldier to give 
itt 2 Hiftory of his Valour and Condutt in 

Converſation + Or for a Man of Learning 
to triake Harangues upon his own Parts and 
Performances, and tell the Cumpany how 

ipfnorant they are in reſpe& of him ? 

Philit. That would be a little Fulſom I 
confeſs ; But is the Caſe the ſame - 

Ph;lal. Mach at one, in private Perſons. 
For them to appear Pompous in Equipage, 
or Habit, is but a vain-glorious Publiſhing 
their own Grandeur , a filent Triumphing 
over the Inferiority of others, and is in et- 
feft' to proclaim themſelves extraordinary 
People. Whereas a modeſt Man, if he was 
ſomewhat taller than his Neighbours, would 
chuſe to ſhrink himſe]f into the, Dimen- # 
ſions of the Company, and be contented ra- 
ther tp looſe ſomething of his own Stature, 
than 
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than to upbraid them with che Littleneſs of 
theirs. 

.. Philor. What, becauſe « Lord of a Man- 
nour has not always a Commiſion, muſt he 
be allowed no better Cloaths than a Cot- 
taper ? 

Philal, Yes. There may be ſome Diffe- 
rence, and yet'it needs not be. very 'Ex- 
penfive. A Gentleman's Mien and  Beha- 
viour is ſufficient to diſcover him, - without 
any great dependance upon Shops and Tay- 
lors. Aﬀeer all, the beſt way of diſtinguiſh- 
ing, is by the Qualities of the Mind. Let 
Perſons of Condition ſtrive rather to be ri- 
cher in their Diſpoſition than the Vulgar : 
Let them put on a better Humour , wear 
a finer Underſtanding, and ſhew a more ſhi- 
ning Fortitude : Let them appear remarkably ' 
Juſt, Inoffenſive, and Obliging. This & the 
way to be nobly Popular, and gives them 
the Hearts, as well as the Ceremony, of 
their Inferiors. 

Phitot: How muſt they ſpend thear Eftates, 
they cannot Eat and Drink chem all? 

Philal. However, they feem willing e- 
nough to try their Skill ; and I beheve the 
Experiment ſucceeds ſometimes. © But to 
® your Queſtion : Was the Surpluſage. of 
Wealth employed in 'charitable Uſes, and 
Entertainments ſoberly Hoſpitable, *I con- 
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ceive it would run in a more proper Cha- 
ne). Did Men lay out their Abilities in the 
Service of Religion, and for the promoting 
of Arts and Knowledge , how might |they 
advance the Proſperity and Glory of a Na- 
tion this way ? How much Wiſer, and Ea- 
fier, and Richer, might they make their In. 
feriours? And as they would be more bene- 
ficial to their Country, ſo, they would ſerve 
the Deſigns'of Greatneſs much more effec, 
tually. Such a generous Uſe of Fortune, 
would give-Luſtre ro their Reputation ; and 
make the World look with Wonder and Re- 
gard upon them. How - would it raiſe a 
declining Intereſt to its former Height, and 
with what Advantage convey their Memo- 
ries to Poſterity ? Byt to return ; Richnels 
of Habit 1s-not only unneceſſary to keep up 
the DiſtinQtion of Degrees, but inſufficient. 
For where there-are: no Sumptuary Laws to 
confine the Condition of Perſons, and aſcer- 
tain the Heraldry of the Wardrobe, every 
one has the Liberty of being as Expenſive, 
and Modiſh- as he pleaſes. And accordingly 
you may obſerve that ordinary People, when 
they happen to abound in Money and Va- 
nity, have their Houſes.and Perſons as rich” 
ly Furniſhed, as thoſe who are much their , 
Superiours, - There are, other Inſtances in 
which methinks theſe things are a little miſ- 


laced. 
ag % Philot. 
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Philot. As how ? 

Philal, Why, to ſee Gold and Scarlet 
condemn'd to Lriveries, the Coach-box fur- 
niſh'd like the Council Chamber, and the Hor- 
ſes wear as good Velvet as the Company, is 
methinks not very agreeable. This Profſti- 
rution of Finery 1s enough to make it nau- 
ſeous, and to ruin its Reputation to all In- 
tents and Purpoſes. 

Philet. When you have ſaid all, A | wa 
Suit does' a Man Credit, and puts People in 
mind of paying him a proper Reſpe&. And 
ſince others eſteem me upon this Account, I 
ought to follow their Opimon. For why 
ſhould I think my ſelf wiſer than the Ma- 
jority of Mankind ? Singularity ſeems to 
have always a Spice of Arrogance in it. 

Philal. You are wonderfully reſigned in 
your Underſtanding ; I gueſs the Occaſion, 
and ſhall endeavour to diſappoint your' Hu- 
mility. For notwithſtanding -your Majority, 
I conceive the Reaſons of things are rather 
to be taken by Weight than Tale : And if 
ſo, fine Cloaths will ſignify nothing in the 
Value of a Man, becauſe they are but Signs 
of Wealth at the beſt, which generally ſpeak- 


ing is no more an Argument of Worth, .than' 


of the contrary. And as Cloaths dowt ſup- 
poſe 2 Van conſiderable, ſo neither can they 
make him ſo, This will appear if we exa- 

| | mine 
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mine either the Materials of which they 
conſiſt, or the Art and-Curiofity which is 
ſhewn in the Faſhioning of them. The 
Matter of which a rich Habit confifts , is 
either the Skins of Beaſts, the Entrails of 
Worms, the Spoils of Fiſhes, ſome ſhining 
Sand or Pebles , which owe their humble 
Original to the Dutt. And is it not a ridi- 
culous Vanity to value our ſelves upon what. 
we borrow from Creatures below Reaſon 
and Life ? In ſhort, either they are a real 
Advantepge, or not: If they are, they prove 
our Dependance upon inferiour Things ; 
which ought to. be a mortifying Confite. 
ration, unleſs we can be proud of Beggary : 
If they are not, then to dote on them is a 
Sign we are ſunk beneath our proper Le- 
vel; that we admire Trifles, and diſgrace 
the Dignity of our Nature. To ee theſe 
inſignificant Ornaments valued at ſo great 
2 Rate, and preferred to the Neceſlaries of 
Life, is no ſmall Diſparagement to the Un- 
derſtandings of Men, and is an Argument 
of the Littleneſs and Degeneracy of our Kind. 
One would think he that has the Liberty 
of looking, upon the Sun and Moon for Nos 
thing, would never purchaſe the Glimmer- 
ings of a Peble at fo high a Price. 

Philet. I find you imagine Pearls were 


made only for Cordials, and that Diamonds 
are 


concerning CLOATHS. IK 
are fit for nothing but Barcholomew-Babies 
to ſparkle in. Bur I believe the Fewebers 
would do well enough, if they had nothing 
but your Philoſophy to damp their 7rave. 

Philal. That may be. But what if I can 
prove that the Price of them is kept up by 
Imagination and ill Humour, and that 'the 

very Reaſon which makes them Dear, ought 

to make them Cheap. 

Philot. Let's hear. 

Philal. You may obſerve then that moſt 
of theſe Ornaments owe their Value'to their 
Scarcity. For if they were common, 'thoſe 
who. moſt admire them would tbe ready to 
throw them away. Tertulia (de Habit. 
Muliebr.) obſerves, that ſome People bound 
their Malefators in Chains of Gold. And 
if a Man's Crime was very Notorious, they 

- 4 make him as fe as a iGemeral :Of+ 
cer. 

Philet. -1 ſuppoſe they were 'Sir Thomas 
Moor's _ A pretty Deviſe '! 'Tis 
pity Whitehall was not plundered 'to.Orna- 
nament Newgate / 

_ Philal. Tertullian obſerves 'tarther, That 
Diamonds -and Rabies were little: efteemed. 
dy the Faſtern' Nations, where ' they (were 
the Growth of 'the 'Country. 'So "that 'I 
fappoſe - when | the 'Parthian Children, and 
Mrilk-maids, had worn them till they were 

| weary, 


(/% as by going to Garter, or Clarencitux. 
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weary, they were bought up for the Ro- 
man Ladies. 

Now to be fond of any thing purely be- 
cauſe it is uncommon, becauſe rhe genera- 
lity of Mankind wants it, is an ill-natured 
Pleaſure, and ariſes from an unbenevolent 
and ungenerous Temper. 

Philot. Pray what do you think of the 
Artificial Improvement, is not a rich Dreſs 
an Addition to the Wearer upon this Ac- 
count ? 

Philal. Not at all. *Tis true, the Refi- 
ning upon what was more iumperfetly be- 
gun by Nature, the gracetul Diſpoſition of 
the Parts, and the judicious Mixture of Co- 
lours, are Arguments of Induſtry and Inge- 
nuity ;, but then this Commendation does 
not belong to thoſe that buy them. If the 
meer Wearing them is any ways Creditable, 
it is becauſe the Taylors, &c. are the Foun- 
tains of Flonour. 

Philot. 1 grant you thoſe People make 
them, but the Suiting them is above their 
Talent. None but Perſons of Condition can 
hit this Point. Indeed they have a great 
Delicacy and Exattneſs in their Fancy : They 
pitch upon nothing that is Tawdry and 
Mechanick, Staring, or ill Matched. One 
may know e Gentlewoman almoſt, as well 
by ſeeing her chuſe a Mantua, or a Ribon, 


Philal. 


p 
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* Philal. The mixing of 1 Lig br, and Shade, 
prowpuy wa þ looks like a Genius for Pain- 
ting : that is the moſt you can make 
of your * Obſervation. To go on with you : 
I ſhall venture to add, That for private 
Perſons to expett an unuſual Obſervance up- 
on the Account of fine Cloaths, argues them 
conſcious of their own little Worth , and 
that the greateſt part of their Quality comes 
out of the Dreſſing Room. _ "g nothing 
to prefer_ them to the Eſteem of the Jud: 
cious, they are-contented to take up with 
the Ceremony of the Ignorant : And with 
a little Glitter, and Pageantry, draw the ga- 
zing, unthinking Mobile to admire them, 
Now to defire Reſpe&t where we have no 
JuriſdiQtion, purely upon our own Account, 
is an Argument either of a weak ] udgment, 
or weak Pretences. If we underſtood” the 
true Grounds of Eſteem ; It we were well 
ſtock'd with Abilities, or =_ug Actions, to 
entertain us at home ; we ſhould not make 
our ſelves ſo mean, as to let our Satisfac- 
tions depend upon the Reverences of the Ig. 
norant, or Deſigning. Beſides, to delight 
- the Submiſſions of others, is a certain 

Sign of Pride. This ſuppoſes. that we are 
not ſo much pleasd with our own Station, 
as with looking down, and feeihg our Neigh- 


bours as we fancy in a worſe Condition than 
our? 
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our ſelves. Whereas a generous Mind has 
its Happineſs encreaſed by being -Commu- 
'nicated. 

-—_ I ſuppoſe your Artillery may be 
gy 4 by this time. 

Phi/al. 1 was going to tell you, that Rich 
Cloaths are accounted unſuitable to old Age, 
which is a farther Proof of their Infignih- 
cancy. That Age which is moſt remark- 
able for Wiſdom and Temper ; which is par 
ticularly honoured with = Weight of Bu 
ww and D tears pail rabyy ch 
ved] R it : That 
ys chuſes to appear = =_ a plain, m_ 
mented Guarb. Whereas were fine Cloaths 
marks of true Honour ; were they Orna- 
ments great enough for a Man's Reaſon £0 
a—_ in, the wiſeſt part of the World 
w not * go without them : Eſpecially 
fince the Decays of Nature give fo fair 2 
Plea for the Addiſtances of Art. There can- 
not be « greater Dif] nt to this fort 
of Finery , than its being refuſed by that 
Age which ſeems ro need it moſt; and af at 
was Conſiderable beſt deſerves it. Since 
Men at the Height of Diſcretion are aſha- 
med of theſe Additions ; this is a coovig- 
cing Proof that they are Childiſh and Tri- 
fling, and fitteſt for thoſe who carry more 


Philet. 


Body than Soul about them. 
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Philer. Your Inference/is,  Thas there 
ſhould be _a Reſemblance. berween 
Habit ; and that a Finical old Spark, 14D 
never be in the Faſhion, 

Philal. Right. For old. People to ſet, up 
for Mode and Dreſſing is a nauſeous Piece of 
Vanity. Indeed, when we come -into.the 
World firſt , *tis not ſo remarkable an Jm- 
prudence, if we miſplace our Eſteem, 'and 
make an indifcreet Choiſe. *Tis no wonder 
if we ſtick upon a gaudy Outſide, when we 
are not ſharp enough to look thro bh. 46, 
When our Minds are unfurniſhed Ma- 
terials for Thinking,and ſcarce ſtrong enough 
to wield a rational Pleaſure, they are apt, to 
divert themſelves with the Amuſements of 
Senſe. Bur when we have run throughthe 
Experience of many years, and had ſo 
Opportunities ot Improvement : When, our 
Reaſon is grown up. to Maturity, ang: we 
are ſuppoſed to have made our laſt; Judg- 

ment upon Things: When every thing we 
ſay or do, ſhould have an Air of Gravity and 
Greatneſs in it ; then to dote upon Tifles, 
Is a ſhrewd Sign that our Minds are 00. lets 
decay'd than our Bodies: It looks as if.we 
were aſhamed of making any Pretences to 
Wiſdom, and betrays an, impotent ougg hr 
returning to the Extravagance of Youth. 
Philot. After all your Striftnefs,l h 

have ſome hedeve, of Liberty. for 0pS on 

B : They 
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They have the Exeuſes of Cuſtom,the Agrea- 
bleneſs of Figure; and the Inclinations of Sex, 
to' plead in their behalf. Beſides, I am told 
St. Auguſtine ( Ep.245. Tom.2.) abates very 
much of the Rigour of your Tertu/ian, and 
fpeaks with great Moderation upon the 
Point. © He thinks Fine Cloaths ought not 
« tobe forbidden married Women, who are 
© obliged to pleaſe their Husbands. And 
if they may uſe this Expedient to pleaſe 
them when they have them ; why may they 
not do it that they may p/caſe to have them ? 
Why may not the ſame little Charm be 
prattiſed to Begin, as well as to Entertain 

the Relation? 
Philal. With all my Heart ; let St. Au- 
«tines Indulgence paſs. But 'tis my humble 
inion they ſhould keep their Inclinations 
—__ They would do well not to 
dreſs their Fancy, nor wear their Fi- 
nery in their Head, nor think their Af- 
ternoon Quality better than their Mor- 
ning. For when a Woman is once ſmit- 
ten with her Drapery, Religion is com- 
monly hid afide ; or uſed moreout of Cu- 
ſtom than Devotion. When her gover- 
ning Paſſions lye this way, Charity is dif- 
abled , and Good-nature fails, and Juſtice 
is overlook'd, and ſhe is loſt to all the 
noble Purpoſes of Life. How often my Re- 
| £10NS 
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gure of ſome Families ? And what a: 
agreable Mixture of Paygerty and 

we ſee ſometimes within the ſame 

Theſe Exceſſes make them larger 6 
paſſion af their Sex, and the Duties os r 
Station. They Rob the Neceſlities, and 
Fouriſh in the Penance, and Wear that which 
ſhould have been the Fleſh and Bloud of 
their own Retinue, 

Philot. What do you think of thoſe be- 
low the Gentry, ought they not to be ſome- 
what Frugal, and Unpretending in their Ap- 
pearance ! 

Philal. Traly I think the Taylor ſhould 
take Meaſure of their Quality, as well as of 
their Limbs. For thote who make their 
Cloaths much better than their Condition, 
do but expoſe their Diſcretion. . Perſons of 
Quality have ſome little Colour for their 
Vanity : But as for others, they have no- 
_ to fay for themſelves. In them it 

lpoks like a Levelling Principle; like an ille- 
pal Aſpiring into a forbidden Station, It 
ooks as if they had a mind to deſtroy the 
Order of Government, and to confound the 
Diſtinttions of Merit and Degree. In a 
B 2. word, 
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word,” At this rate of Management, a Man 
looſes his Wealth, and Reputation at the 
ſame 'time, makes himſelf expenfively Ri- 
= Lk , and over-ſhoots Extravagance it- 
Philor. My Time is up, I muſt leave 
you, 

Philal. Adieu. 
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Philotimus and Philalatbor,: 
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Philal. _ ſo faſt ie jo 
nin methinks | 
Fas By earlier” than 
uſual > G 29x Plen —"p 
Philot. "May be ſo. Burt when a Ma 
Occaſions are Up, and Abroad, ris) 
ſhould attend them. ' *©* ok 
Philal. Pray what may your Buſina& $6; 
for | don't uſe to break your Sleep” for 
Tritles 2 
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Philot. Why laſt Night Mr. 4. and 1 
happer'd to fall into a Miſunderſtanding over 
a Glaſs of Wine. At length he told me the 
Controverſy could not be taken up, with. 
out"giv1 The —_—Y of | a Gentlemen; 

niWver was, That I would debate the 
Matter with him in his own way this Mor- 
ning And I am now going to ſettle ſome 
little Affairs before the —_ Meeting. 

Philal. If you defign to make your W/, 
you are out: For t6do that to any Purpoſe, 
a Man muſt be ſound i» Mind and Memory, 
whidf is norſe of your Caſe. For(the Buſi- 
neſs you are going about is ſufficient to prove 
you Non Compos. 

Philot. Pray let us have no Bantring. You 
know. the well to imagine: that \a Con- 
cern of this Nature ſhould make any disho- 
nourable Impreſſion : However, beeauſe an 
Accident may happen, I love to make a pro- 
. pe ovition, and leave my Diſcretion un- 


6 
g 
© IR My will nor do with me, I 
promiſe you ; unleſs you can give a better 
cqunt of your Undertaking than is uſu- 
auy gone... FR 
Philot. 1'am now obliged to diſpute the 
Matter at the Swords Point, {0 that it will 
be. ta.no effett to argue if. any other 
way: For a Ba Honour muſt kicep his 


Word. 


P bilal. 
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Philal. Yes, no donbt ofre. If he 
miſes ſo ſet a Town on Fire, *tis as much as 
his Eſchutcheon and Pedigree is worth'to fail 
in the Performance. Look you; you'ſeern 
ſenſible that you are within a Hazard':: Tf 
you are a'Gentleman, learn to value your 
ſelf. Don't ſtake your- Life againſt a Nat- 
ſhel, nor run into the other Worktupoa 
every Fop's Errand. 1 

Philot. '1 xell you I'am engaged.” Whit 
if I underſtood the Prattice as Intleias! 
_ do? Sinee it is the Cuftom'T 'muſÞ 

my Honour: Forto ſuffer under thedim 
tation of Cowardize, 'is worſe than: 
buricd Alive. However; if you havecar 
thing to ſay, I have an hour good'to heap 
Ou. 122099. 2] 

Philal. ' As much a Cuſtom as you:make 
it , *tis not improved into Common Law: 
That is point blank againſt you, and\\Zyes 
OY all up, if you "Kill upon the dares 
100 o 

Philot. "Tis the Cuſtom «of Gentlemen, 
and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe; ly 

Philal, What if it was -rhe- Cuſtom to 
Tilt your'Head againſt a'Poſt, for a Mor. 
nings Exerciſe, would you venture the beat- 

out your "Brains rather than be Un- 

alkontle > What if it was the Cuſtom for 
of Condition'to betray a 7ruft, to 

fork wear a Debt, or forge a Conveyance, 

B 4 would 
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would-you follow. the. Precedent, or forfeit 
their good Opinion ?. | 
\,\Phulpt. You ſeem.to miſtake the Point. 1 
grant:you Men of Figure are, too often faul- 
ty in; ſome of the. Inſtances you, mention: 
But then: they are not bound to: it, upon the 
Score :of Repuration,, which makes a Diſpa- 
Philal. They are not ; true. But ſuppoſe 
they/ wete, what then ? Does not this Sup- 
ition- clearly -prove, that we are not to 
take the'Condu@t. of any Sort of People up- 
on, Content : But toexamine the Reaſonable- 
nels: of- a Cuſtom before we; go into. it? 
Whatever is beneath a- Man, is /heneath a 
Gentleman ; but to a&t without, Thinking, 
is beneath a Man, much more againſt it. 
"1 Phitot. 1 perceive you behieve this ſort of 
Satifattion very unaccountable. : 
:.P.hHak, T do fo, And the Law-4s of my 
Opinion; which I hope. 1s no contemptible 
Authority. nc 
112Rbilet. - Hark ;you;, we dojbit . laugh at 
theſe Stories.'; Do 1you think':a;; Parcel of 
ſtarehed Lawyers;\,with a Futy of ZHaber- 
daſhers, and Chandlers, are proper Judges in 
the Caſe ? Are-ſuch'Pedants and-Mechanicks 
as theſe, fit, to-giverRules - to; Men 1of Fo: 
6) 90 02h 1%/& F7. ol 6 
21 Phital, 1 perexiveryou think: Ignorance 
and. Idleneſs: necefary. Qualifications -0f 4 


Pro, þ Gentle» 
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Gentleman ; _ doubt nox. ou 
prattiſe accordingly. Bur if + hes -the my Ho- 
nour. are too great to be — _ = 
Laws, op ſhould Fo ſo modeſt-.as- not to 
plead. it for their, Advantage. ſhould 
throw up their, Fortune, po Tc from 
Society. | Yes, and. their Quality; too.; 1m 
this, as well as the, other, 1s ſexgled by the 
Conffitaroes, 

Philot. hought Quality had” been A's 
ſole hk ”—_ Birth, or at leaſt of the 
Prince's Favour., . 

Philal. All Honour , as well as Land,” Fa 
originally a Gift from the Crown. Now 
Prerogative 1s. part of the Law ; . And 
X Quality "- Eſtate are ſettled upon 
2 Man. and his Hears, yet the Grant runs 
always. with a Condition of. Farfeiture..in 
Caſe of Treaſony .And therefore; the Son 
of an-unreſtored Fraeor has ng, Frencrg 
to-the Quality of; his Anceſtors. ...., .... 

Philor, know we'fa that Tien raints 
a Man's Bloud, ;and-x than'thas 
of @ Peaſant ;.(but.l look as a kind 
of Whimſey. - For, gl vernmes 
may gake away:; my mn I cannot, 
make; me nothingof-Kin to mY ather.,-$q 
that the Son of a Gentleman. a Gen+ 
U6PBBs in; ſpight of, Fate, E 

 \P:hizal; Bur. nor. 40 ſpight of of xp pon 
in- that Caſe, he 1s baniſhed the Bloud, AM 
tranſ. 
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tranſplanted-from the Family of his Ance- 
ftors. His Leaſe of Heraldry is expired, his 
Title is extin't, and he can no more chim 
ths former Honour, than an Eſtate which 
was fold by his great Grand-father. I grant 
you the Relation between him and his Fa- 
ther continues, and thars'it which deſtroys 
his Pretentions. The Stream of. Honour is 
dryed up,, before it reaches the Chanel of 
Poſterity. The Father has loft all, and there- 
fore can convey nothing over. The Son if 
he pleaſes may be of kin to the Treaſon, 
for-rhe Infamy of that remains ; but as for 
the Qualicy tis all wiped out, as if it had 
never beth, And thereforethough your In- 
ſtance is 'true, your Inference fails 5 for 
the 'Son of a Traytor, is not the Son 'of a 
Genttemar: Tn hore: tu muſt either allow 


wands r Branches of Pro- 
petty, Ls upon the Baſis of Law';- or 
elſe you unayoidably ran'into the Prinet 

of 'Leveliing. For where the Diſtin&ions 
of Condition'are not afcertained by publick 
Provifion,” every one is at Liberty to rate 
his'own, ' #69 his Neighbour's Station, as he 
plexes, Where there are no-Incloſures all 
People tay intercommon , without Prefe- 
renee 'or . New Grounds of Ho- 
nour may be ſet up, and the old ones dif- 
daimed'; and a Taylor may make _ a 
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7 Coronet upon his Gooſe, if 
ain clap net upon his 6 voſe, if 


"P3Hor. 1 fd he you Crean 
to | Thi 
is WNotioh our is to2be ry from 


1 ofvare Bit People ſow vetuabl 
, 10- 

ever 16-other Reſpe&s. © 
Philal: Right. ” And from) thehies T infot 
—_ NN bor. heſ'y a'very dishotiotirable Prac- 
rf of your fulfigeney, and Ryo = 
our ency, an 
yu fs Ycired "ito" the Hitidy'of Tun 
treated like Aſſaffioators, and condemned th 
die with Circurtiſfances 'of Tgr You 
not [ndited for acqui s your ſelves 
 Geftlemerr, brit for 4 ns 
onto , 


tick Ptace, 'a 
jetty, Rn ng, Law never” Toady a Nati 
i neprchtes | "Hor puniſiſes"Hiny 'chiſs 


= MW - ry net ere 

I + -you Lawyers 

; Hi it,” &f Fre 
SiſPath Men 


tr, rage es exterch 
rs, vere 
otiour with'l You Aaperieny the 'Meti 
their ©Igtiofance "by heir" Forms of 
pi And s for the Mer ” have 
ind Poynd'Fer Urruni ihr making of 
Makers and they imuft fey ſomething 
efence of their Trade, © © 
Hal. As'for the Bench; the ' Bar ; \and 
the reſt, chey are not the Mikes but the 
Miniſters 
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Miniſters, of Law ;, they are the © Servanis of 
the Governmedit, and t ; Methods of Pro- 
ceeding are chalked out their Superjours. 


And when the Reaſon. of. hings 1s, good, 
-£1s, not material. thoi h. the | Latin proves 
otherwiſe. - -ladeed I think the Lays can't 


uſe you toO rl orouſly,, for I'm ſure yau 
treat them with great: Contempt. When 
Highway-men Kill tis commonly for a Live, 
90d, ; ta, prevent Diſcoyery,, or in the heat 
and ſurprize of 'Pailion,;. and, when *tis gver, 
they ſeldora! juſtify the Fatt; but condemn 
what they have done. .But your Tribe are 
Murtherers by, Principle, w Ht 1s ſomething 
worſe than Malice, prepence., becauſe. 'tis 
ready. upon; all ,Occaſjons , and often, adts 
without any. Provocation ;,,.except the, Va- 
may. of complying witha barbarous Cuſtom. 
As if it was-a3:indifferent a, thing to,cut a 
Man's Throat,..or 1ct. at.alone, as, fo wear a 
Broad or Narzow .brim'd Fig And ;that 
theſe little. Concerns of B/s ght to., be 
pertetly. gayerned) by the. Ou + .And 
when the Barbarity 1s Yom mned, you have 

he Aſlurance,to maintain. it, ;anG to ar 
= the, ,Murther againſt Law. and Gofpel 
I9 hors, 1 hunk. you ſtand. in. the greateſt 

defiance to Authority of all Men Living,; . >, 

Philot. How o.s.. 

Fhilale 1 hayegiven you [I of myRea- 
fs, and. you. thall, have the reſt. vel 
1. You 


et. Mn... 
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.' You ſcorn'torefer your Differences/to 
as Law, but make your ſelves your own 


—_— 


Philat. If the Government will not make 
a ſufficient Provifion for the Honour - of 
Gentlemen they muſt right theur own — 
and there's an ad ot. 

Philal. You would do well-to' prefer/a 
. againſt all Kings and Parliaments fince 

the Conqueſt ; [and 0d that wort do, chal. 
lewge the Crown, and the two: Houſes at 
their next Meeting, 'to give you: Satisfac- 
tion. Do-you not perceive, That by-thus ta» 
king the Buſineſs out of the Hands of the 
Government, you both and in ef» 
fe& renounce it at your Pleaſure. The Laws 
very well ſuppoſe, that People are apt tobe 
too partial and paſſionate in their. own _— 
cerns,and therefore remit them to ap 
Decifion. Now 'tis a kind of Maxim with 
us, That »o Man ſhould be wiſer than the 
Laws. 

Philot. What would you have me coms 
plain to a Magiſtrate when a Man gives me 
the Lye, or any ſuch ſort of Affront 3, Theſe 
things won't bear an. Aftion;1 and yet 4 
Gentleman will rather dye than put them 
UP. 

Philal. By the way, a Lye was: gat-coun4 
ted ſo mortal aniAffront till-Char/es:the Fifth 
hippacld to ſay, He was no Genglempn that 


would 
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would take it. Now what has England to 
do. with Germany > It an: Emperour throws 
out an unweigh'd Sentence, muft we. be: 
verned by it? Are Law and Juſtice ſuch 
Phantoms, that a Spaniſh Rhadomontade 
ſhould make them veaiſh'? Qr muſt a: Fo- 
reign Prince's Humour' command: farther 
than his Legal Authority ? 

Philot. The Prince's Opinion is the Stan- 
dard of Mode. And to be Preciſe and) $n- 
gular, looks like Spleen, and Monkery, and 
HH Breeding. You know when Diony/ixs of 
Sicily had @ Fit of Geometry upon. him; his 
Court took it immediately. You could 
ſcarce meet a Man of Quality without a pair 
of Compaſſes about him/ ; and Viſits were 
moſtly ſpent about Squares — Circles. But 
as ſoon as'the = , the Fa- 
ſhion was quite laid aſide. And then as Plu- 
tarch obſerves, was 2 greater Pe- 
dant than a > 5x. Frag 

Philal. You lay ſo much ſtreſs upon. thefe 
Compliances , *one would think you took 
them for part of your iance. 

Phils. Not to follow a Prince's Opinion, 
is in effe& to ſay he is miſtaken, which: is 
an unhandſom Refle&ion. 

Philal. In Things indifferent you ſay well. 
But where Juſtice and Conſcience ate con- 
cerned, meer Complaifance ſhould not 
it. By the extent of your Maxi, you 


have 


_—— 
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have made an admirable Athiopian Cout- 
tier. a 
Philot. What i is that ? 
Mw bilal. Diodorus Sicalus tells us (Biblieh 
3- ) That the #thiopians happened 
- have a one Eyed ply tor ror 
now ſuch a Perſon would have made but 
an odd Figure, if care had not bee tas 
ken. 

Philot. Pray how did the Court behave 
themſelves upon this Accident 2 

Philal. Like Men of Honour. They made 
a Faſhion of their Prince's Misfortune:; and 
immediately ſhur up one of Natures Win- 
dows, and got a ſort of Scotch: Boot to bend 
their Hams in. 

Philot, 1 think I could have imitated 
Alexander's wry Neck, as well as the Mace» 
donians, But this which you mention "is 4 
chargeable Faſhion. 

Philal. However it prevailed fo far, that 
a Gentleman would no more appear with 
{trait Legs, or two Eyes in his Head, than 
you would in a pink'd Doubler, or Boot-hoſe 
Tops. You ſee how far good Breedi 

carry a Man, it he will but ſtick co-his 
ciple. But to return. 

Your faying that theſe Indignities es wort 
bear an. Attion, 'is'20, confeſs that the Wiſdom 
of'the Nation has thought them below-No- 
0oy And wilt you: venture: Mw 

auſe 


Re —— 
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Cauſe which would be Hiſled out of all the 
Courts of Eng/and as ridiculous ? Will you 
take away a Man's Life upon a Provocation 
for which no Government will allow you 
Six-penny worth of Damages? A Complaint 
fitter for 8 Boy to run to his Mother with, 
than to diforder a Man. It there was but 
a few of you, and you ſhould talk art this 
Rate, you would be ſent to B—lam ; but 
Defendit numerus, and that's the beſt of your 
Plea. 

Philot, As the Caſe ſtands, he who re. 
fuſes a Challenge looſes the Reputation of a 
Gentleman; none of that Quality will keep 
him Company. 

Philal. Lucifer's Excommunication ex- 
atly ! And I perceive you dread. the Cey- 
fare much more than that of the Church. 
The beſt or is, you are ſomewhat our in 
your Calculation : For there are not a few 
of good Extraftion of another Opinion. 

Philet. 1 ſuppoſe you mean Eccleſiaſticks. 
Now we have nothing to ſay to them : Their 
Profeſſion exempts them trom a Neceſlity 
of Fighting, | 

Philal. 1 mean Seculars too. I hope the 


Temporal Lords and Commons are no Pea- 
fants. And will they account any Perſon 
infamous for. the Regularity of his Beha- 
viour ? For not breaking thoſe Laws which 
they either made, or approved A” ? 

t 
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Ar this Rate they muſt be a very extraordts 
nary Aſſembly ; and Weſtminſter altogether 
as great a Sight as the 7ower. Will not the 
Judges and Juſtices go for Gentlemen, and 
do. you think they will avoid a Man's Com- 


pany for declining a Challenge, and. {5 
Commit and Hang him up for lcd pin 
it? Pray don't make the governing Part 
of a Nation ſo extravagantly Ridicufous, 
There are many other grave Perſons of 
Worth and BlouJ', who would give the 
Cauſe againſt you : But I find none of theſe 
will paſs Muſter. It ſeems Beav's, and Bul\y's, 
and their wiſe Admirers, have 'ſeized the 
Heralds Office, and engrolled all the Quality 
to themſelves, SP 
Philot. When you have declaitned till you 
are weary, I muſt tell you that we;have no 
ſmall Party of as much Honour afid Valte 
2s any you have mentioned, who Will yery 
hardly be brought over 'to your.” Senti- 
ment "aSaq 


- 


Philal. .1 hope tiot. 'Tis true, T know 
ſome People are all Quality : Ybu would 
think they were Thade .upþ of rothing but 
Title and Genedlogy. If you happen to 
encounter a Prejudice, br croſs, upon, their 
Fancy, they are too, Conſiderable to under- 
you, Theſe, I confeſs, I almoſt de- 
ſpair of, biſt hope their Number is not great. 
By the way, let me_tell you. your. Frater- 

C nity 


— 
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nity takea reey great Liberty in their Opi- 


nion; you ing to renounce t 


publick Senſe in Matters of the higheſt Im- 


: And count that a noble Atchiev 


ment, which the Laws puniſh eabher + 
Offence. Now to ſect up a Notion of Ho- 
nour againſt the Government, with ſuch 
Circumſtances as theſe ,- is of very dange- 
rous Conſequence. "Tis ſuch an Aﬀeront to 
the Conſtitution, ſuch a deliberate Contempt, 
ſuch an' open Defiance of Authority, as no- 
thing can be more. It makes the Laws cheap 
and DO, the {erg ne I a 
jece.0 , the Bench a Reve- 
rnd Pops pag OY . he's in Scarlet. 
us by expoſing the Adminiſtration, 
the yery Foundations of Peace and Property 
are ſhaken and /af'd. 
Philer. Certainly you are retained by the 


whole of Cowards, you make 
ical a Buſineſs ont ! 
Philal. By your favour : To have our 


Swords ready to execute the Orders of every 
raulery Paſſion ; To put Murther into our 
Creed, and cut Throats upon profeſſed Prin- 
ciples, is a Tragical Buſineſs ; and T believe 
yowll find it fo. 

Philot. Trouble not your ſelf; we value 
neither your Judges, nor your Juries, If 
we kill fairly, we have always Intereſt at 
Court to bring us off. 


Philal. 


—_— 
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© Philal, Y © wo Sl 2 
ou may up 2 

the Government, and range ne he 
under Diſcipline and Rule, 4 
men, are alike Fair in the "Yee. 
and the ſame Rewards are 
As for your Friends at Court, tobe bo 
ped that Princes in time will” 

| will not encourage a Pradtice which, 

| ir Authority , and ridicules they 

! ters, and_ keeps up a Spirit, of 1 writ 
thr the Nation, fe al 
Things they call Appeals, and Fe F 

hl, You png 

u | 

roy we {bould have 0s 

ery pe is defeXive in &c 


and c 
what fine Names you, 
Methods of Killing,” and that of 
| Breach of their Laws, and the Loſs of t 
Subjetts, a little more heartily : That 
you 1h ur Pardon is out 
Philat. gd take ovr 5 Ks 
that. mo 
s of Hogout , and the fo 
m are wor to be our own Catvers. | iP 


e if the under Sar 0 boots (val oh 
Hiat, &e upon it, in 

ef ofP ? Look ye. Neig bbours 

if] harp Fellow 


aoiier away Goa pays 
want jo hah 5 ' live e 
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oppoſe you do ſo too, and I think our Indus 
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7 

p 


erves it. "Ti true, Fſtates are others 
wiſe ſettled, and 7 ſhould believe' my ſelf ob- 
liged to obſerve my Countries Cuſtoms, if others 
would do the ſame : But I perceive the Gentry 
ey ſet the Conſtitution afide , without © awy 
Scruple. They tan Tilt through one anothers 
Lungs in a Bravado, though the Law makes 
Hangs x matrer ont, Why ſhould we be more 


Slaves to the Goverment than otbers, I'm ſure 


pe. do wot get ſo much by it? Te are enough 
"us, let us mind our Ruſineſs. "Tis trae, 
this would .be a lewd Project ; but ”tis the 
Conſequence of your own Principle, there- 
fore have 4 care of ſetting the Example. 
"Philot, If we take a greater 'Freedom 
with the Government than the Volgar, our 
Quality is our Excuſe ; that will bear us 
Bilal Quite contraty. For firſt, # Gen- 
tleman is ſuppoſed to be berter acquainted 
with, the Laws than a Peafant ; therefore 
his Breaking them muſt be a greater Faulr, 
becauſe it implics more of Contempt in the 
Adtion,. - - 


.. Fecondly, Where the Example is of worſe 
Conſequence, tlie ,care to check it ſhould be 
the'greater. . The Influence of Men of Fi- 
ovre. is Conſiderable. When They are at the 
Fiend of an ill Cuſtom, they have preſently 
4a Train ro "attend, them. The Infeftion 

rr ſpreads 


_n_ At 
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ſpreads'like 1 g'; -and'tis:ax|Credid 
to live counter to pg A's 
The flender Principlts; "tha:loolgÞi 
of theſ& Men; is that whichihas ſoxlfeaugh 
ly Debauthed 'the "Ape. - This«is @ whilth 
has' expoſed Virtue, "and baniſhed 
and almoſt Þutied: rhe Diſtonctzons 
and Evil. * 111-01 2e 919.7 & rogu 
Thirdly, Since Quiticyis-9»DIDinftidh 
ſettled by Law; rhoſt who'huves 
teſt Shar@ of rhis Privikeg&sgremodd c 
to obſerve the publick Regulations; 
Governtrieht is a gicat Betwfgor\to" fuch 
Perſons, -and they ar vity 'v rous all 
ungratefu, if 'they AY 1W'the FaReidt itn 
Man that cjoys Honduy-and"Eſce 
Society, Hay greater Engagements won 
it, then "he 'who receiVes'only ' 2280m 
Protection. Ong has rhaps a YBe@! po 
Amum for "ot L4aVvs; and the viher 
not but 's an for his Pais 40ArK 
ray which"! is thoſt 46:vlafio t 
them?” M 67 toalnovnob! 
Phjlet: "You fel dechlege what" 
Fortune' c Co HT) 
ſo that * obl &' t6 thelr Fa- 
mily for this Fo hve | gon 2150 
Philgh,” You a tos faſt; "Proy''ave 
not D#ſ#eats and Inheritanets'governed” 
Law ? What-Claim'c#fi-we make *to-Priv 
lege off Property withdur'it # A Minh 
C 3 


he 
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he is about it, may- es eaſily be. bora to 
LOOOD ayearas to 10 Pence. The Trouble 

or his M8ther, is much the ſame 
a:to- that matter. come- into the 
World in Zurky DIY 1 Fundy, rey 


pr" ae who have he Cs. 
Sage, ſhould pay- it a proportionable Re- 


— 
'. Philor. 1 perceive, you arc, coming on 
again And to-ſipp, you a little, let me tel] 
you, 'tizmy Obſervation, That the Cuſtom 
of Duels puts Gentlemen upon their good 
Behaviour, 'tis a check upon. Converſation 
and makes it more inoffenſive than it woul 
be otherwiſe... - 
\Phbilal, An admirable Remedy |! Juſt ſuch 
there! as Death, 15 | 


arg a 3: black Eye, So 2 Napkin 
drawn-through him; and. Bleed: rather at 
the Noſe than. at. & the, Heart 2., Theſe Can- 
teſts, though much-better let alone, mp 
neither Orphans, yor Lang 

tyate. Feuds among F Beſides, the 
Diſorders of [Di cue may rn 
49d, Wikhout ſogh , MOgeY 


"DUEL TNT 

For, not to mention, | 0, No Jerage 
ſhare of Prudence and Behavio\ ut d 1 
BuſineG. . 'Tis not - FA t ipa fol Ve 
wen of apy to, % ilt. Now t jough they 


can hate one another | 
4% 


thei H uy | 
Thy bk 


Paſſions as 
yet the Senſe 
them, from coarle 
vocations. 
Philot.. However, M 


ayes ſometimes.” . 


like Ns ne rig goniy, 74 


p , 
*- $3 285 41 


TOrtT CTIOHIES- ' 


a | 
-o ” 7 Il ; 
C when t Ac 


|! as teſt c 
Hg 


particular, as wel 


It looks as odly 
to Salu ie 4 


+ 


Philal. So t 
but the ies © 


men would þ mnt 5s ' 


Cuffs, If th 


V in every 
Mp rw, 


OO CU OO Ooeromom 
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Porters and Foot- hed the arc as 
4n.themas themſelves, 

«, I grant you Clowns may” Box it | 
off, and be quiet ; this way of Satisfa&tion 
is7 enough t9 their lirtle Pretenſions, 
But ego Damage of a Gentleman muſt have 


Fs IEES. 
If the D ſpute was between Pea- 
perm you would fay ſome- 

T whois not ſo. Now where the Con- 
of the Diſgiged is equal, at leaſt to 

Ku e of Gentlemen ; why ſhould the 
Affront be, counted fo mortal an [njury ? 


I know no reaſon for this, unleſs you wilf 
fay, That Men NJ uality are obliged tobe 


dy and Implacable ; and.to carry 
oo to greater heights jon than 


h. Bur you know 


Whine is yl obliged to Fight ano- 


*F eople.. Bur this Plea” proves them 
y. les, not greater than; the common 
Size. of, Mankind,; and is far wide of the 
oa haraSer of Honour. If Quality « con- 
ſach | Sallies 2s; theſe are. ; Tigers 

67 v8 ihe may put 4a for a conſiderable 


Share 17111 

*Philar- If this way. 'of deciding Quarrels 
20 Gentlemen 3 were peculiar to our Age 
or, {ouatry”, Your. Realoning, would have 
more Force ; but we have almoſt'a "geric- 
ral Preſcription of Time and Place againſt 
you. Yhilal. 


y ES 
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| Philal. Not ſo General as may'bs! 
for the Heathen Religion, or ' Crt 
and'yer I hops you will ne pteat" LPS 
fence of either of theſe. To give” you "an 
Inſtance near home. ' The French-you kijow 
are far from being an pres are ys 
Their Nobility are as numerolis; ben 
Pretenſions as -well hppotdd 7" ; they: 
as much'Fire in their our 0007 ofthe: 
Nees for their Honour ; as aiy "of 
Neighbours : Notwi 
the Praftice of Mopar fo "as 
preſſed,” and they are'a combined ro'ref 
their Phew! to rhe Governinent, 7 
Philot. The French King takes' - wore 'cars 
to right a Gentleman's Honour thai is'done 
with us, which'makes the Caſe'different.”" 
' Philal. Particular ſatisfaftion'*for / 
Afﬀront in Converſation cannot be a 
by Stated Laws; the Circumſtances are"twb 
many to | be! fy withit' a Rule." A 
m_ muſt be little leſs thar” abſolute to 
do this effeftually. Now fach « ſreech' of 
Prerogative would be "neither to 
the Eg we; 2/4 Genius, org ee = 'A 
t-not 4 hard Caſc that we p 
= Up.all ou# Property” tb i 


Bin 8 Frere Gln | 
| (O04) 7 


ny 


ny 


Farther. You" may remember” that 
SOME holdstts Honour afid*Eftdre 


nn m——_—_ 
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. Tenure theo the Laws. | What 2 
Injuſtice.; what an Ingratitude ; 
| whey an inſeable Pride maſh i hen be 


nan haſt c of ſo. high a Nature, w 
2h yg Face ud Proper 

us broken wa, FrFeace Property 
he 


a chat of the Horatii, a phe nite * 
of Monlizs  Torguatus , and the Gaul that 


= Bur then there was 
24d in the Perſons and Occaſion. 


A 
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prevent the Executios. 
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Habirand Eating, was not better than thicirs; 
- ke wauld not be thought to have muth' of 
ont a Genrleman, If we are bound 
e6'im licir'Sybraifſion ; if we are to follow 


, Withotir any Exceptions of Judg- 
dor't we feed upon Maſt, and 
&,” and-po almoſt Naked > And 


"our Northern Anceſtors ; 
ry tor we vindicate our ſelves by T al 
Þ rdeal'd' Bath" bir Tanocence in Scalding 
Warer, "2 hop over beared Plough: ſhares 
Bl, dfo 
"Farther WE miy oplive that ' the Bar- 
"barity of this Caſtoiti' was ſomewhar reſtrai- 
ned, and bound up, to certain, Forms of Law. 
'The Occyfi6H was Fe Conſiderable : 
Wi tarions of 'Trea- 
tals of 'Murther, or 
As for the” Diſpures 
e, and Wenehes, 
ovifions e for 
C ard Div lions 


4 Si 4d. 
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ſome meaiure toexcuſe it. TheWrit he 
bat was made out in the King's Courts, 
the whole manage of the Quarrel under | 
Direction of the Governmenr.. ."Lwas none, 
of their way to- be-kilÞd they! Þ now. 
arid ſteal-a WR. as they' 
rows poſthum. )' # 
rd, 1f-they: fought without ONT 
awning and any Perſon fell in the Quar- 
rel, the Survivers'were appreended $94 
for _ 4g 2 
'Fourthly, Theſe Combats, gover- 
ned” by cheſs Reſtrictions, and under.;the 
Countenance of Law, were always condem- 
ned-by the:Cenſures of the;Church. . -.. .,;; 
Serps nant revanr aſſegm thay: cp ag 
capable of Regulation ? -. 14 ©;7 2 
bidet No more: than Ad 
Pradtiſe is Malum in ſe ;-and anill thing « 
not 'be done wirhin-a Rule.,'Tislike a. 
Poyſon, it "mult. be Expelled ; for all, the 
Cooking in Nature will nere.make Dicton'. : 
'Tis true, 'there-are 
as well as Beauty ; 


Re 


bY, 
As 


then he does in hy next. bed] Man Rt: 


Rack, "ſee: his>Neighboar,; in'-caſy 
Ah8 wheri-it>comes, once-tacthi 


: 


other Diſpatch befudes Fight: him ; 
And hes nary te ſhould not err 
+26 "be "bus Exeentioner. Antony, | &, - 
thought the return reaſonable; and ina 

, 1 as © 
the Cate, ir lookovdly en 

Philal. 1 will give you one more odd, 
#f you call it ſo. 1 mean the Myſtery of Se- 
"tends, and Thirds. 
' This is fuch « Maſterpiece ; chet 1 think 
ho Deſcription can reach it. Theſe Under- 
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rn in Diſtra&ion, are- ſuch anphcie 
ortals as are not to be matched any 
other occaſion: A fall Eo 
the at che'firſt word. - 
would be 


taking, to Fight about they know > 
for, g, toi bur thor ow nr wh 


that for ou can may be 
under the Fs Cy *- of dlurchering 
their Father. 


Philor. However kr can't fay''tliere is 
any Malice Prepenc 
P 


hilal. ?\ Where's Pp 
jither Matic nor Reaſon. Bit Tor att, 
[ doryc like s Man chat can hate at firſt Sight, 
and kill Extempore ? 


Philos You miſtake, @ Second whragin <6 
He” only engages in Conplaithiee 


Printipal. 

Philal. So mach the worſe'; 'beeutaſe it 
argoes the greater Cotitempt of huitidh Kind. 
For my Heart, I” car't underſtand” a *Cith- 


barant ont ets of nog wi 


ety ns effets of 

A 
is us bald Fade br hens Pres 
of other Peopfe. This Silie th 'F 
is the Philoſophy ofa Butchitr. | It-rivliltes a 
Bedft"of an' Eneiny, and lindtks him down 
with 


— 
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wk as. little: concern as if he ' were ati 
XE. 
 Philor. To requite you for your extraor- 
dinary Inſtances, 1 will give you a. pretty 
tough one on: the other {ide. If a Souldier 
refuſes a, Challenge from another, he will 
not only be, counred a. Coward, but in all 
likelihood Caſhiered into the Bargain. 
: Philal..The. Caſe is. hard I confeſs , but 
not yours; for you are none of the Mzlitary 
Liſt. To thoſe who. may be concerned, 'I 
anſwer. 
x.You know the Challenger is puniſhed as 
well as the Challenged; which Diſcipline will 
prevent the'Caſe from being common. But 
Sang it does happen, it may be replied in 
Second Place, Ao he wo Fronts 
Arms, may prove his Courage by more de- 
ienſible Inflances His former Behaviour. in 
the Field is oftentimes ſufficient to wipe off 
an Aſperſion of Cowardize. 
- Thirdly, | If he is not furniſhed with Proof 
this way :. Let him deſire, his Superior Ofh- 
cer that the next time he is drawn out, the 
Challenger may be Poſted near him. And 
then would. I heartily convince him , and 
the Enemy to boot, that I wanted no Re- 
ſolution. . If a Man miſcarries. in ſuch a 
Tryal,;he may. juſtify himſelf to. his Rea- 
ſon. He dyes in his Calling ; ah xt noting 
c 
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elſe- hinders, he may look- the other World 
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in the Face: & 
Philot.. But a Souldier may ſometimes 
wait a long while for ſach an Opportunity 
of purging himſelf : And would you have 
him ſtarved, and laughed at , in the mean 
rime ? 44a 
Philal. Let him remember he is « Chri- 
{tian as well as a Souldier; and that he 
was firſt Lifted under God Almighty. Now 
4 Man of Honour will rattier ſtarve, than 
be falſe to a folema Engagement. 
where the Cauſe is un. he 1s to be com 
mended for his Conſtancy. Aad it Intereſt 
ſtrikes in too, 'tis not only Criminal but 
Weakneſs to deſert it. As for the point of 
Contempt, let him return it with pity : 'Tis 
no Diſhonour to be undervalued by thoſe 
who want cither Underſtanding , or Con- 
ſcience, or both. If bare Coritempt with- 
out Reaſon is ſo terribly Significant, a Fool 
would be better than a Philoſopher ; a Slave 
than an Emperour ; provided the firſt had 
but the Infolence to ſcorn the latter. 
Philot. For all that, you will have a great 
many againſt you. | 
Philal. So there are a great many Sheep, 
but I think nerre the Wiſer for thetr Number. 
Philot. Do you think then this Cuſtom 
is ſo abſolutely forbidden! by Religion ? © 
Philal. Tam furprized one Baptized ſhould 
D put 
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put the Queſtion ! In carneſt, I believe this 
Notion of Honour as much an Idol, as Ne- 
buchadnezzars Golden Image : Tis ſet up by 
the ſame Intereſt , and probably has done 
more Miſchief. | 

Philot. If it be fo, the Mettal muſt 
be good, according to your own Compa- 
riſon. 

Philal. Yes. But the Worſhip is ſtark 
naught, and leſs to be choſen than the Fiery 
Furnace. Tis great pity ſo much good Blood 
ſhould be offered at it, That Men who 
have ſuch Opportunities for Senſe , ſhould 
be entangled in ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity ! 
That thoſe who might be the Ornament of 
their Age, and Defence of their Country, 
ſhould make themſelves a Misfortune to 
both ! | 

Philort. I believe the danger of the Ad- 
venture makes rhem think it honourable. 

Philal. Look you ! To riſque the Main 
without Reaſon or Warrant , is Raſhneſs : 
'Tis to be more Stupid than Brave. If a 
Man ſhould leap a Garret, or vault down 
the Monument , do you imagine he would 
leave the Memory of a Hero behind him 2 

Philot. Methinks 'tis fine-to ſeem above 
the Impreſſions of Fear, and to Flaſh in the 
Face of Danger. 

Philal, I grant you Fortitude is a very 
valuable Quality. But then it muſt be _ 

| er 
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der the Condu& of Prudence. and Juftice © 
Without this Aſſiſtance the beſt Evenre' with 
prove Ruinous, and the Vittory it ſelf a 
Defeat. | 

Philat, You mean Rehgion will. not en- 
dure the Duelling Principle. 

Philal. No more than all the FZirefies' 
ſince Simon Magus, *Tis a Principle fo' full 
of Pride, and Paſſion, and Revenge ;ſo Tem 
peſtuous and Abſurd ; { abſolutely 'unal 
- lied to Reaſon and Good-nature, that' po- 
liſhe Heatheniſm would be aſhamed: owe: 
ln a Word, Tis as contrary to the” Tew- 
dency and Temper of Chriſliamty, as Hobi'y 
Creed 1s to the Apoſtles, as Light is toDark- 
neſs, as God is to the Devil. 

Philoet. Tis a hard matter to part witly 
the Character of a Gentleman. 

Philal. Fear it not. As long as the Laws 
are on our ſide, the Heraldry is all fafe 
And if it were otherwiſe, let us remember - 
we are Chriſtians. If there happens a Com» 
petition between theſe two Pretenfions ; let 
us drop the Gentleman and keep the Chri- 
_ for he is a Perſorr of rhe beſt Que- 
14'S 

 Philer Say. you ſo 2 | 

Philal:: Yes. I ſay 4 Chriſtian' and no 
Gentleman, is mbre a Perſon of Condition, 
than a Gentleman and no Chriſtian. The 
former is more nobly Related, Born to a 
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greater Fortune, and betrer. Founded in 
perional Ment. - - 

| Philot, You fay — | wiſh you 
would enlarge upon this Head. 

Philal, You know my Buſineſs is not 
Preaching ; any Divine will give you Satif- 
fattion. | | 

Philot. Upon ſecond Thoughts, they need 
not : A little of the Bzble. will do it with- 
out them. To ſpeak frankly, I am fo well 
ſatisfied upon the whole, that I am refol- 
ved to take no Notice of my Spark ; but [ 
am afraid he will Pot me up for a Coward, 
and how then ? 

Philal. 1 would mind it no more than the 
Railing of a Feaver, or a Proclamation from 
Bedlam. 

Philot. | ſhall take your Adviſe. But I 
muft tell you withall, That if he draws up- 
on me in the Streets, I will not be fo paſ- 
five as to let the Sun ſhine through me if I 
can help it. 

Philal. 1 have nothing to ſay as to that. 
But then you ſhould with the Occaſion may 
never happen ; and keep your” Reſolution 
to your ſelf. For to give out this ſort of 
Language , looks too like a Provocation : 
And if you ſhould be fo unfortunately ſer 
upon, be ſure you keep within the Compals - 
of Selt-detence. | ov; 
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Philotimus and Pbilaletbes: 
Hat falſe, humorſome;; in- 
ſipid Creatures are' Men ! 


WV 

Sure theſe are none of the 
beſt Things God ever — Upon the whole, 
I think one' might as ood: diibarid'; and 
turn Hermit, as S troubled with them! any 
longer. I begin now ' to underſtand the 
Condutt of the firſt Movks, bur believe their 
Hiſtory miſrepo rted. They fled rhe Perſe- 
cution of Mankind. more than that of 'a 
* le Tyrant- They prefer'd the Wilger- 
to the Town, and found their Safety: 
Jer their Satisfattion better ſecured in Sohi- 
tude, than Sgciery: For a wild Beaſt does 


not pretend above his Order, and is ſo'frank 
D 3 as 
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as to diſcover his Deſign: But a Man is a * 
Beaſt, and yet has not the Modeſty to own 
it. Hah ! here is Philalethes, he has over- 
heard me: In earneſt, I ſhall be called to an 
Aecount for my Expoſtulatiogs |  ' 

Philal. What, Mr. Hobss Ghoſt ! No leſs 
than a' Satyr upon your whole Kind? I'm - 
not ſorry I have interrupted your Soliloquies, 
except they had been better natured. 

Phylot. 1 did not think you had been fo 
near : But ſince you have catched me, give 
me leave to tell you I kaow the World, and 
apon Experiment I find there is not one in 
forty. without Deſign, or Vanity, in their 
Converſation. Pray peruſe your Acquain- - 
tance well, and if you dow't diſcover ſome 
Flaw in their Honeſty , or their Humour, 
I'm much miſtaken. 

Philal. Are not you a Man, Philotimus ? 

Philot. What then ? | 

Phjlal, Then, by your own Confeſſion , 
15 forty to one- but chat ſome part of the 
diſagreable CharaQer belongs to your ſelf. 

Philat. However, you know Odds will 
not win Wagers ;- Difficulties are, not De- 
monſtrations ; *tis unreaſonable to argue 
from Improbabilities againſt Matter of Fa. 
It Ifand my felt Well; if my Conſtitution, 
or my Care, 15 my Preſervative, you muſt 
not charge the Pl/agze upon me , becauſe 1 
converſe with Fpidemical InfeQtion. 


Philal, 
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Philal. You are reſolved to keep Wel 
with your- ſelf : I doubt aot bur-in time 
your good Opinion will reach: your 
bours : They may, to ule _ __ 
litude , be as- free from - Cont 
ſelf : And if they are ſeized, 
not always Mortal. Beſides, it ghe have | 
been your y”_ Caſe; So that 
conſidered, © hope you will not Mark 
Houſe upon | bare Suſpition : And when-the 
Tokens appear, you will-pity their Condi- 
tion, and endeavour their )Recovery. 111.1197 

_ Do deal freely y,'l _ take care.of 
my felf, and ſo I fu will-e body 
elle that is wiſe. =p that which, Þ 
call 7niverſal Benevolence 1s but a-piece of 
Knight Errantry : It looks prettily-in-s | Re+ 
mance, but-in Life 'tis eo prudent, nor 
pratticable.  ! 

Philal. Do you think it ſo. 1m prakicable 
an Abſurdity -to wiſh all. People nar" and 
endeavour to make them fo 2 
 Philot, What of all Perſwafions, Countries, 
Tempetrs, and Conditions, whatſoever ? 

Philal, Yes. _ We comprehend all Man- 
kind in the Leagee. 

Philet. You have.a notable Graſp: d dave 
not ſtrain-my Inclinations - at that rate. - 1 
love to keep fair with the World as well as 
you, but it may be upon different Reaſons. 
In a word, I take Ciyili 
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pliance with the Mode, Friendſhip but ano- 
ther Name for: Frade, all mercenary and 
defigning. Indeed conſidering the fare of 
kumanc Aﬀairs, *cis next to'impoſlible to be 
otherwiſe, Where there is {o--much, of In- 
digence, Competition, and Uncertainty, you 
muſt expe& Self-intercſt will govern. You 
may obſirve, That which you call Good Na- 
twre, is moſt remarkable in the Young and 
Unexperienced. : Such Perſons I confets are 
often very Laviſh of their Favours, and Ca- 
reſſing in their -Converfation : © But theſe 
Blandiſhments ſeem only deſigned for a State 
of Impotenice ; that what they ' carr carry 
by:Force and Foreſight , they may obtain 
by Flattery. - Like unfledged Birds, they are 
fand of every one; that they may be Fed 
the better. And-where this Reaſon tails, that 
which I am going to add will fupply ir. 
-\Philal; What 15 that ? oy 

Philot. Why young People generally don't 
Think ſo far as others, nor conſider a Ne- 
ceflity at a Diſtance : This” ofren makes 
them 'more Liberal than Wiſe.' - They 'are 
apt to be over-credulous at firſt Setring our ; 
and cannot ſo well fee through" Artifiee and 
Pretence : So that "tis no wonder if they 
beſtow their Inclinations too freely upon 
their Neighbours. © - + PIES 

Philal. Fhis-early Diſpoſition ito ObUge, 
appears to me an 'Impreſſion of —_— 
þ £1 which 
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which was intended for Continuance : For 
as the Uſe and Poſture of the Limbs hold the 
ſame'in Manhood as they were in Infancy ; 
ſo ane would think the Motions of the Mind 
ſhould be ſet Right at firſt, And, therefore 
when good Humour happens" to wear -off 
with Age, it ſeems to proceed from - Miſ- 
nanagement ; and-looks more like a Dege- 
neracy of Nature, than aft: Improvement of 
Reaſon. If you pleaſe to: hear me, I ſhall 
endeavour to prove ©niverſal' Bentvolence 
both an acknowledged, and'''a practicable 
Diſpoſition. - | rj Av 
Philot. Pray begin. 
Philal. My firſt” Argument then {hall be 
drawn. from Community of Nature, "''We 
are all caſt in the! ſame Mould,” allied in our 
Paſſions,. and in our Faculties, : We have 
the ſame Defires-to ſatisfy ,- and generally 
the fame Pleaſure in ſatisfying of All 
Mankind is as it were one great\Being, divi- - 
ded" into'ſeveral-Parts ; every part having 
che ſame Properties and Afﬀections with 'ano- 
ther. © Now | we can't chuſe- bur! defire' 
Accommodations'for our own Support . and' 
Pleaſure ; ſo if we leave Nature to her Ori-/ 
ginal'Bia$, if we” hearken to the undepra- 
ved Stggeſtions of-our Minds, we ſhall with 
the ſame Conveniericics'to athers.” For the” 
apprehending a Being ſo like'-our! own, "in 
proſperous Circumſtances, muſt * be an 'Ad- 
| Vance» 
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vancement of our ſelves : By this we ſee as 
it were our own | Nature pleaſed , and 
Flouriſhing in another. And thus much 
Mr. Hobs himſelf confeſſes to the Ruin of 
his Cauſe ,, That the Senſe of having commu- 
wnicated Sattfattion ts natarally Delightful. 

Philot. But will this Notion ſpread wide 

h to do any Execution ? | 

» Philal, Yes. For if a Man can but difen 
gage himſelf from the Exceſſes of Self-love, 
m a ſingle Inſtance, he does the Buſineſs. If 
he can. but wiſh well to.another, without 
making Intereſt the only Motive, he may 
be generous enough to take all Mankind in- 
to' his Aﬀedtions. For he that can do it 
to/one, without any mercenary View, may 
for the ſame reaſon do it to a Million, 'Tis 
but repeating the Aftion, where for his 
Encouragement the Pleaſure will be likewiſe 
repeated. ——=, - 

Philot. You are going too faſt. The dif- 
ferent Capacities and Behaviour of Men 
will leave your Repetition neither Senſe,nor 
Poſſibility : For to love Ipſignificancy is Do- 
tage , and/(eldom paſles any farther than 

ildren or Relations. —— 

.rPhilal. For all that ; one may wiſh a 
poor Man an Eſtate, or a Fool Underftan- 
ding ; there//\is no- unconquerable Aver- 
ſion, nor ſo: much as any Difficulty in theſe 


thiogs. ' 
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Philor, 1 fay farther ;- to love malitious 
and diſobligi alities is impoſſible; 
Philal. Wi thoſe Qualities were inſeparable 


from the Objef, I your Meaning : But 
where Malice 1s oy Ao idental, and Refor- 
mation , the is otherwiſe, A 
Phyſician may have a Kindneſs for the Pa- 
tient, without being fond of the Diſeaſe; 
Philot. To illuſtrate your Diſtinftion. If 
2 Man gives me a ſower Box on the Ear ; I 
may love the Ha»d, thongh Idowt like the 
Blow. T aſſure you he that can thus abſtract 
the Aﬀront from the Perſon that gives it, 
and take off a Cuff ſo metaphyſically, is 
very much a Philoſopher, | 
Philal. If you are not ſatisfied, ÞIl confi 
der your Objettion: farther afterwards, At: 
preſent 1 ſhall go onto a ſecond Proof, That 
Univerſal Benevolence is agreable to  hu- 
mane Nature, unleſs you have a mind to in»' 
terpolſe. | 
Philot. Not juſt now. Take your Method. 
Philal. T prove my Point, that Conn 
paſſion which generally follows any conſider- 
able Misfortune. This Civility 1s fo very 
common, and fo much expetted, that thoſe 
who are unconcerned at the Troubles of 
another, are called Inhumane. 7, e. -They are 
degenerated from their Kind, and don't de- 
ſerve the Name of Men. And does it not 
plainly follow, That thoſe who are thus: 


ſenſibly 
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ſenſibly Touched, muſt have a real Kindneſs 
for the Unfortunate? 

Phitor. 1 think not. For Compaſſion is 
but the Conſequence of Infirmity, and bot- 
xom'd upon Self-loye. We are atfeCted with 
what another ſuffers , becauſe this puts us 
in mind we are not ſecure. our ſelves. And 
when our Neighbour's' Calamity diſcovers 
more than'the poſſibility of our own, *tis 
no wonder if we are: ſomewhat uncaſy, 

Philal.” 1 grant you Compaſſion may be 
ſometimes accounted for, as you ſay : Bur 
then 'tis a Miſtake to ſuppoſe it can come 
from no other Cauſe.” For 'tis caſy to ob- 
ferve, That the moſt generous Diſpoſitions 
are the moſt Compaſſionate. Such Perſons, 
though their Fortune 1s never (o well Guar- 
ded ; though the greatneſs of their Mind ex- 
empts them from Fear, and makes them 
leaſt concerned for any Accident of their 
own, yet none condole and fympathize 
more heartily than they. *'Tis plain there- 
fore that this Pity and Tenderneſs, being ſo 
void of Self-intereſt, muſt proceed from 
Good-wall. 
- Philot, Go on. I ſhall come in with you 
by and by. 

Philal. 1 affirm then in the 

Third place, Fhat tis not agreable to the 
Attributes of God to ſuppoſe, that he has 
made the Nature of Man ſuch, that accor- 
ding 
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ding to his Original Inclinations, he ſhould 
be uncorſterned about the Happineſs of his ' 
Neighbour, | 
Philal. Becauſe this would be a RefleQion 
both upon the Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, of 
God Almighty. | 
Philot. Prove the Parts of your Aſſertion. 
'  Philal. 1. This Suppoſition is repugnant 
to the Goodneſs of For. can we ima- 
we that God, who is infinite Goodneſs 
Fimfelf , Who made all rational Creatures 
= Happy ; can we ima- 
, gine that he ſhould contradi&t- the Aﬀec- 
tions of his own Bleſſed Na and form 
a Being wholly unlike himſelf ? A Being 
which he would not only hate as ſoon 
as -it was made ; but, which is more, he 
could impute his Dislike to nothing but 
his own Workmanſhip ? But if cither 
out of Indifferency, or DiſaffeQion, 'twas 
contrary to the Nature of Man to'wiſh the 
Happineſs of another, he muſt be ſuch a 
Thing as | have deſcribed. And is it poſlible 
to conceive, That Goodneſs and Perfettion 
can be the Parent of ſo unlovely an Of. 
ſpring ? That the over-flowing Generouſ- 
neſs of the Divine Nature, would create im- 
mortal Beings with mean or envioys Prin-" 
ciples > To be thus furniſh'd, would make 
chem both Miſerable and Troubleſorn ; _ 
ther 
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ther acceptable to this World , nor fit for 
the other. 

Philot. Theſe Inclinations you fo much 
diſlike are very common ; therefore if they 
don't come from Above , you muſt "find 
them out ſome other Original. 

LY That will be done m—_ difh- 
» To begin; The Reafon which hin- 
ders Men from wiſhing the Happineſs of 
others, proceeds ſometimes from the Pre- 
judices of Education; from the ill Examples 
and Flatteries of thoſe they firſt converſed 
with , and fometimes 'tis afterwards con- 
tracted by their own Fault. The general 
Cauſe of this Depravation, is Covetouſneſs, 
ay Pride. 
nero ergo Love of Money ſpoils 


thoſe rous Diſpofitions they were ſent 
World with. It wo their Af- 


fechions to their Pockets, and ſhrinks up 
their Deſires into the narrow and ſcanda- 
lous Compaſs of their own Concerns. Their 
Nature is ſo impoveriſh'd by their ill Ma- 
nagement, that they are not able to ſpare 
one kind Wiſh from themſelves, nor ex- 
pend arm tes generous Thought in "favour of 


Philot. The Caſe is fomewhat worſe than 
you have repreſented it. People don't always 
keep within the terms of Neutrality 


= 
are not contented to forbear Wiſhing At 
ut 
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but are oftentimes averſe ro-.the Happinels 
of others, 
Philal. Right. 
is the Conſequence. This Vice makes Men 


thiak their Neighbours An prejudi- | 
cial to their own ; and that 


Pleaſure is to ſee others beneath them. «" 
an ill-natured Notion as this, made Lucifer 
uneaſy , and envious in Heaven ;-- and we 
know what was the Iſſue. Far be it from 
us to ſuppoſe, thar God would framp ſuch 
Ignoble, ſuch Apoſtatizing upon 
__y rational Theſe I would not be the 
e of the Deity, but the Devil... 
bilet. la my pinion. Self-love ſeems the 
beſt Expedient ro ſecure /xdividuals. By ſuch 
a Bent of Nature, a Man will be ſure to take 
care of one, and not leave his -Buſineſs to 
the Generoſity of his Neighbours, 
Philal. if every one could ſand upon 
own Legs, what you ſay would have a _ 
Colour. However, your Objection leads me: 
to ſhew you, That it refles ypon the Wife 
dom of God, to ſuppoſe Men = with ſuch 
narrow inconverſable Inclinations + For by 
this Temper they would be unfit for Society. 
But God has deſign'd Man a ſociable Creature, 
To this end he has ſent him into the World 
weak, and detcnceleſs ; fo that without the 
Care of others. tis impoſſible for-him to ſub» 


When Pride ſtrikes in, that | 


ſilt, And when he is beſt able to Shit, oC & 
ad 
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had no Aſſiſtance, or Converſe but his own, 
che Indigence of his Nature would make him 
very uneaſy, and ill ſupplied. 

; Now there is nothing ſo ſtrongly cements 
Society ; nothing, makes it flower,and flouriſh 
ſo-much, as a hearty Regard to the publick 
Good. 'Tis general Kindneſs and Good-will, 
which eſtabliſhes the Peace,and promotes the 
Proſperity of a People : To fay, this Diſpofi- 
tion Men juſt and inoftenfive, is roo 
mean a Commendation. It improves their 
Praftice much higher, and makes them Mu- 
nificent and Obliging. Without this Virtue 
the publick Union muſt unlooſe, the Streagth 
decay, and the Pleaſure grow faint and lan- 
| And can we ſuppoſe that God'would un- 
derfurniſh Man for the State he defigned him, 
and not afford him a Soul large enough to =_ 
fue his Happineſs? Thar he ſhould give 
Solita Principles and yet. intend him for 
publick Converſe ? Create him fo, that he 
ſhall naturally care for nothing but himſelf ; 
_ at the ſame time fake his Intereſt de- 
d upon mutual Aﬀe&tion, and good Cor- 
enec with others? Is it imaginable 


Om. 
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that ſuch a comprehenſive Re which 


has made all things in Number, Weight, and 
Meaſure ; nds the Preſervation 0 eiwry 
by Inſtin& and Sympathy, and made ſo fair 
a Proviſion for the inferiour World ; Is it to 
be conceived, I ſay, that fo glorious a Provi- 


dence 
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dance ſhould oc not proportion the Fombicael 
his nobleſt Choatioas, dub fend theta ure. Bew/ 
ing with Indlinations: unſuica! le: to the\ Cans 
dition they muſt nece(iarily be placedan 711d} 
Phiet. Under favour, there are.otheb Mail 
terials for a Commonwealth beſides. fake 
Jr re 1 _— _ Bui 
ght laſt, wit! temper Th 
nk Hon. What do y ry to _ fear'of 
receiving ZZarm, and the hopeg.af Atiaſ\ance?' 
Theſe. are the Morives of: Selt>love; and'F/ 
think ſufficicac to make Mengulſt, and wah 
to.do-a Turn. 
Philal: Eruly Lthink-not, hgrant youebeſae 
Matives.are not inſignificant» they haye! an 
ſatere(Fin Life, but not enqugit to puſhcitirac: 
Perfetion, and ſecure it's FRofifirſhs 
they will not reſtrain a ſecres Miſchief which!” 
conſidering the unforrifiedSeato tray ws 
5 aigreat Dete +, Bu(ides;the: 
Society muſt-be loſt ang ns 'Pigl joaibec 
and Endearment that gives/Lits and Pleaſure. 
But when People have nathing/but-Feats,and' 
Jealouſies and /Plocs in.rheir ritadi;there 15 no» 
Myjick in their Company; - And: farther, | I 
would gladly know, how theſe ſcanty Princts/ 
ples can explain why Men ſhoulddye for thazrs 
Friends, and lierifios honſhtne for: their 
Country, without 7 By the Maxime: 
of Self-love, ' ſuch Adions " thaſe- muſt: be 
fooliſh and unnatural : EE AK wa 
[4 us 
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thus forgetful of themieclves, have been al- 
was reckor'd the Nobleſt, and beſt Deſerving. 

Philot. You forget that there is ſuch a 
thing as Honour and vain Glory in the 
World, This is the Bait that catches the Men 
you ſpeak of : / *Tis the Reputation of the 
Action that fires their Spirits, and makes 
them fo Prodigal, and Reſigning, 

Philal. In earneft you are catched your 
ſelf ! Your Objettion ſuppoſes the Truth - of 
what I am contending for. It ſuppoſes that 
Benevolence and Generofity are poſleſied of 
the publick Eſteem ; That they have Cuſtom 
and Preſcription on their ſide ; That they are 
the higheſt Improvements of the Will, the 
moſt admired and heroick Qualities, Now 'tis 
very ſtrange,fo univerſal a Conſent ſhould be 
founded in a Miſtake ; and none but Mr. Hobs, 
and ſome few of his Diſcipling,ſhould under- 
ſtand the Operations of their own Minds, 
and the right Conſtirution of them, 

Philot. Well! If this World won't fatisfy 
you, the other ſhall. I ſay then, That the 
fear of inviſible Powers, and the ExpeQtations 
of future Puniſhments, are ſufficient to keep: 
Men upon their good Behaviour ;to be a check 
upon their Privacies, and make them honeſt 
at Midnight. And yet after all,they may have 
no great Stomach to the Matter.”Tis the Rod, 
not the Inclination, which learns the Leſſor. 

Philal. 1 grant you the Diſciplining part of- 

: * Religion 


, 
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Religion is very 1 nificant. However,it would ( 
not ive a lufficient Relief in this Cale 
Philot, Why fo? | © "7 Yolheln 
. Philal. Becauſe upon your Suppoſition the 
Force of it would be loſt. For if the Nature'of 
Man was averſe to general Kindneſs; if he could 
not chuſe but think «t- unreaſonable to loye 
any Body but himſelf, then God in commian- 
ding him to love his Neighbour would-ablige 
him to an impollibility. We might as well b 
commanded to taſte Gall as ſweet as Hony'; 
Fortis as much in our Power to alterthe'Per. 
ceptions- of our Senſes, as to love any thing 
contrary to our Reaſon-and Inclination.” Up: 
on this Suppoſition therefore no Man'could 
have an inward Aﬀetion' for his Neighbour, 
which yet tis certain we are obliged ro have. 
Philet. WT am uſed well ll n&er froub 
my felf about what People think. Tf they'al- 
ways a& like Friends, they may wi/b ike 
Enemies, if they pleaſe. bn 
Philal. Have a Care ! If they are not'fo - 
within, they will not be long ſo without; For 
it we had a kind of Antipathy againſt minding 
any thing but our ſelves: If we thought var” 
own Intereſt prejudiced, or our Quiet embar- 
raſſed by being concerned for other; in rhis 
Caſe,all Offices of Humanity and Obligation, 
would be ſo many Ads of Penance. And fince 
the opportunities of Obliging return ſo faft;; 
to be commanded the Ute of them,” would 
v*-. "Ina make 
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make our Livesalmoſt a perpetual Torment. It 
would be like feeding upon that we naturally 
abhor ; which inſtead of nouriſhing, would 
throw us into Sweats and Comvwlfrons, And at 
this rate a Kindneſs would often be a 
Miſchief to the Doer,than a Benefit to the Re- 
ceiver. The Upſhot is,rhat if the Mind of Man 
was naturally averſe from Wiſhing well to any 
ing but himſclf,the command of general Be-. 
e would be impoſſible to be entertain'd 
in Principle, and Aﬀettion. | And as for the 
Cou it in outward Prattiſe, that would 
be ſuch a Grievance to ill Nature, that very 
few would ſubmit to it. For if Men are fo un- 
reaſonable as not to be governed by Religion 
Now,when”tis both profitable and pleaſant,of 
how little force would it be, ſhould it lye al- 
moſt wholly in Violence and Averſion ? If 
Envy, and ill Nature, were the natural Frame 
and Complexion of the Mind, Religion would 
ify not much towards Reformation ; ſo 
that Society could receive but ſmall Advan- 
tage from thence,—— 
Philat. Hold | Don't cry Victory, I have 
a Reſerve for you. Beſides, you owe me 
ſome Sarisfaftion to an old Objedtion. 
 _ Philal. What's that > 
Philot. | told you that the Injuriouſneſs and 
the Vanity of a great part of the World was 
ſuch, That general Kindneſs, if it came dawn 
from Speculation to Practiſe, would bequickly 
out 


—_ 


out of doors. I confeſs if we could ſtand clear 
of the 7Troubleſome and the 7reacherow,i could 
be as good natured as the beſt of you. But 
alaſs, we are in fzce Rowuli, and that's en 
to ſtir any Man's Spleen, that has cither hi 
Underſtanding, or his Senſes about him; 
Philal. You find Coldneſs and rome 
very thence 
to Neceſſity. 'Ts ſo, cheneſtes got be ſo. 
Under favour, that's no I 
poſe that yow'll that Men don't at 
ways up to the {tretch of their Capacities; 
And that 'tis poſſible for them to be: much 
more Prudent, Benign, and Inoffenſive, 
they are. ly 
Philot. What then 2 Would you; haves 
Man a Stock, muſt he not be ſenſible of ill 


Ulſage ? | | 


Philal. Look you, all ill Uſa R—_ 
from ignorance and diſorder of Mir Thoſe 
that give it, are the greateſt Sufferers. They 

their own Happineſs more than ours, 

And under this Notion they will deſerve. our 
Compaſſion much better than our Hatred; 
Our Charity will take them in as naturally 
as Bedlam. 'Tis true, there be ſome de+ 
grees of difference in the Diſtrattion, but thee 
Anecape hate Wellers: Nor only oveef PR, 
their : Not only outof Pity, 


and common Alliance ; but alſo 
Proſpett af a Return. | 
E 3 Philos. 
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+ -Philot, How 10? 
Philal, Why by our Kindneſs we ſhall ei- 
ther reform the '1njurious' Perſon, 'or not ; if 
we do, the ground of our Diſhke is gone,and 
we have made him more commodious for our 
purpole ; it we are difappointed, we ſhall have 
the-ſatisfation of doing Good againſt Evil, 
which as 'tis:the moſt divine Quality, ſo to 
maintaih'/it,”the Pleaſure is proportionab] 
raiſed. .There is/a ſecret Triumphand Exul- 
tation-of Spirit upon ſuch an occaſion. There 
is no one that atts in this manner who does 
not inwardly applaud himſelf for it ; which is 
as much as-toſay. God bids him go on. 
Philet. If we may be Kind to thoſe we be- 
lieveour-Enemics: 1t we can fall in Love with 
Malice and Oppoſition, then by pariry of 
reaſon, we may court undiſguiſed Ruin, and 
hate our felves. | ay 
Philal.”1f by Kindneſs you mean'Pity and 
good Wiſhes, I think it very practicable to go 
thus far with an Enemy ; but if you enlarge 
"Senſe to Complacency and Aﬀection, 1 
grant” it impoſſible.” Beſides, there is no need 
of winding up the String thus high : We are 
not obliged to be pleaſed with thoſe that do 
ns'Miſchief ; the Goodneſs of God himſelf 
does not proceed thus far,” For tho he is kind 
to xheUnthankful and the Evil, and defres the 
Conderon of 'a Samer, yet he does:not des 
light in him while he continues ſuch. 
ANY © 4 Philgt, 
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Philot. When you have made the - moſt 
of it, 1 foreſee this Latitudioarian Love- will 
be expenſive ; and therefore | would gladly be 
farther informed what is tobe gotten by 1t. 
Philal. Very much. in good earneſt this 
vality is well worth the Courting; tis valu- 
able in Fortane,as well as in Beauty and:/is 
mour, 'T will make a Man an intereſ(t.in; the 
World..It removes Difficultics,&« ſmooths the 
Paſlage for Buſineſs; and like the Marriag 


e of 
Princes, there is Policy as well-as Pleaſure 1 in 
the A/ance,You know the Trade of Life can't 
be driven without Partners; there isa r 

cal Dependance between, the Greateſt and the 
Leaſt. And the beſt Figure is but a Cypher, 
where it ſtands alone. For this reaſon a wiſe 
Man will ſtrengthen the Confederacy, and 
take in all the Help he can get, Now there is 
nothing ſo engagiog as a benevolent Diſpoſi- 
tion, This Temper makes a Man's Behaviour 
inoffenſive, affable, and obliging ; it multi 
plies Friends; and difarms the alice of an 
Enemy. He that is kind out-of Principle, will 
be ſo to all the Advantages of Decency and 
Compaſs. That which is Natural, is Uniform, 
Conſtant, and Graceful. Whercas he who 
Counterfeits good Nature, he who is civil on- 
ly out of Breeding or Defign, will be apt: to 
have Breaks, and inequalities in his Humour. 
A Man cannot always ſtand bent ; ſo that ei- 
ther Negligence, or Paſlion, or Intereſt, will 
E 4 ſome 
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ſore time or orher'return the Poſture; and 
unmaſk rhePrerence, -and then rhe Labour 
w'allfloft. 'But the natural Complexion of 
Goodneſs will hold, 

'F belor. Yes, all the Man breaks. 

Philal. No tear of that. This Quahrty will 
do more than pay for 'its ing. Remember 
that Power (goes 4n'with the inclmations of 
Coutſe : Get -but Mens Hearts, and their 
Hands will follow. Burt to-do this, there is 

more likely than a plauſible and'ob- 
liging Honeſty. The Charms of Kindneſs are 
table; aver, and:captivate, and 
return with Spoil and T riumph. Beſides, the 
Aſſiſtance that-comes from Inclindrion, is 'ge- 
nerally later, and more {erviceable, chan x 
which is haled in by Force or Money. He 
thar'reigns 4n the AﬀeCtions 4s the happy 
Prince; tor in Love theres neither Treachery 
nor Defertion, A Man remarkably Obliging, 
4s almoſt proof againſt the moſt Malirious. 
They'll 'be afraid of attaquing-one'fo forti- 
fied .in ipublcok Eſteem, and under ſo facred 
aiCharz&er. Though his Virtue may be 
over-looked, the Mfamy of the Aion will 
prevent an. [njury. 

Philote, Will this Diſpoſition do us wy 
farther Service ? 

Philal. Yes; our Aﬀection to others gi 
us ahare in their Happineſs, and ſo becomes 
an < rm to our OWN, Wiſhing wel en. 
Iarges 


fined to his private Imereſt. He is 
better for whatever good his en- 
joys; becauſe every thing of this Nature fa- 
tisfics his deſires, and gives him that he de- 
| In. 

yon { warrant you his Mind i is like a 
Burning-glaſs | The Rays of good Fortune 
from all Eocefnion ot Points, concenter in his 
Benevolence, and excite an intenſe and mul. 
tiplied Pleaſure ? 

Philal. Yes. And in a great meaſure make 
him Maſter of all che Happineſs he ſees, or 
hears of. All proſperous — all _—_— 
ments of (nduſtry,and Bleſi! 
which he is acquainted wi i rg 
Temper gives him an intereſt-in ; tor tho he 
has not the Poſſeflion of rheſe1 he has 
what is rn er OI a nas Qion of 
them. Nay, 1'bcheve the generous 'Congra- 
tulation may be improvedito exceed the Oc- 
caſion ; and make a Man'more than 
thoſe he: rejoyees for. In rhis Caſe, the Laws 
of Nature give way for the ' 
of Goodneſs, the Stream rites higher 'than 
the Fountain, 'and the Rebound is res of 
than the firſt Motion. 

'Philor, This'is a new way of & the 
Spirit of Happineſs; the of a Beo 
is 91-2776 hf 4t; it ſacks the Sweer, without 


— 
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| impoveriſhing the Fower. Were | Maſter of 
this Secret, I would not concern my ſelf about 
laying in the uſual Proviſion for SatisfaQtion. 
No, 1 would rather chuſe to be. happy at the 
ſecond hand, that is much the eaſier way ; 
there the Gains come in a main, without any 
Venture, ' For Inſtance. I would not trouble 
my {elf about getting an Eſtate; 'twere only 
Loving a Man dearly that has one, and that 
will do as well. But the Miſchief is, at-preſent 
I am not a Man of that fortunate Imagination; 

Philal. The power of Thought and Imagi- 
nation you know is very great,and therefore 
tis prudent to ſet them the right way at work, 

Philot. Be it ſo. I {ball allow your Argu- 
ment in ſome meaſure, and make my Ad- 
vantage upon 1t. 

Philal. Which way ? 

Philot. Why if kind Wiſhing and Obliging 
are ſuch entertaining Attions ; if they may be 
carried up to tranſport, and almoſt ſenſuality; 
then your general Benevolence is nothing bur 
a refined fort of Self-love, becauſe it atts up- 
on & foreſeen Reward. I told you Se/f would 
be at the Bottom after All. | 

Phial. So let it, ſince it has Company. For 
let-me tell you, to be delighted in the Happi- 
neſs of another, is ſo far from being mercena- 
ry;that 'tis-an infallible proof of a natural and 
undifiembled Goodneſs. How can we better 
demonſtrate the reality of our Atteftionsto a 
Friend, 
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Friend, than by rejoycing at his Proſperity ? 
As for the Pleaſure w hich attends fo noble a 
Diſpoſition, the Expectation of that is no .vi- 
tious ſelf deſign: For we are allowed to love 
our ſelves, as well as our Neigbour : So that 
the protpett of being pleaſed Seth not leſſen 
the generoſity 'of the j ion,if His Advan 
was as ſincerely. ſought, and delighted in, as 
our own. Therefore by Charitys not ſeeki 
her own, *which you know 1s made a part 0 E. 
its Charatter) is only meant, that it does not 
ſeek its own, without a joynt Reſpet& to the 
Welfare of another.” In ſhort 11 think the Plea- 
ſure of Congratulation 1s ſo far- from a F ault, 
that the firſt Satisfation ought rather to cre- 
ate a ſecond; we ſhould be pleaſed with our 
Pleaſure, becauſe it brings us rakia =» 4s; News 
that our Minds are rightly dif} 

Philor. 1 confeſs Lam beaten 6 affibers, but 
hope to-ſucceed better in my next Attempt.— 

Philal.' \n the mean time give me- leave to 
obſerve, that Envy. and Diner are uneaſy 
Paſſions ; they fret and exhavſt the Spirits. + 
The Mind is as it were ſors, and put to pain 
at every turn,which is a fair Intimation things 
are not-in'the Condition they ſhould. be. 

Philor. And wher help is there for all this ? 

Philal. A kind reconciling Thought is pre- 
ſent Remedy. This Balſamick Humour cloſes 
the Wound; and/ſcatters the Anguiſh: Like 
the Motion of Keftjrution, 'it returns Nature 
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to her Eaſe, and fets her in the Poſture ſhe 


was made for. 

Philot. | grant you Benevolence has a hea- 
bog Quality, and ſits very ſmooth at firſt. 
Burt-as ine World goes the Conſequences of it 
are more hkely ro make us unhappy, than 

Philal. Gow (o ? 

Philor. If you took Abroad you'll find Indi- 
genoe, and Dulzppointment, and Vexation, 
A ne0008 —_— Now 
1 mancy 1sfortune lyes ver 
hard upon Bexevolence, and makes che kindeſt 
People the greateft Sufterers. Their Compal- 
ſion riſes nn proportion to their Generoſity ; 
their Tenderneſs is more paſlive, which makes 
2 foreign Calamay ftrike 'deeper, and grow 
more ne. Having deſires to Re- 
hevebut ſmall Abilities to effect it; their good 
Nature muſt needs grow troubleſome,becauſe 
owl oftenmake 'emmWith thoſe things which 
they ſoc arc 1 leto compaſs. But others 
' Whokcep ther inclinations at Home are not 
fo much expoſed to diſquiet ; becauſe their 
Paflions and 10ns being confined to 
their private Intereſt, they are concerned for 
Bo Misfortune but their own. 

Phila] /Suppoſing what you ſay would hold,it 
would be no-juſt difcouragement to Goodneſs, 
conſideting how much 1t will be rewarded 
hereafter. But becauſe your ObjeRtion _ 

We y 
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chiefly to the preſex:,] thall direc my Anſwer 
gun that Senſe, and give it you by Parts, 


[ affirmtherefore, That if a Man does but 
joyn Conſideration "ow his Benevolence; if 


bi U ood, as well as his 
Will, his Aﬀection « common Welfare - 
will never hurt him. For - 


1. He will perceive that the unhappy pax 
of the World is not ſo numerous as at firſt it 
appeared. Thoſe who are of low Condition, 
tho they may ſeem moſt not the 
worſt Provided for. Their Fortune is lietle*tig 
true, and ſo generally are their Deſires,which 
makes them want as few thingsas thoſe whoſe 
Poſſeſſions are larger. They have the Pleaſure 
of their Senſes as well as others; and what is 


denied in Variety , is ſupplied by Labous, 


which ſharpens - ng Appetite, and fireng- 
thens the ution. 


2: AS for, thoſe who are real Objects of 
Compaſlion, the old Maxim will in, great 
meaſure relieve them ; Dolor, _ brevis, 
fi longas leuvis. At the worlt, and Miſery 
will be diſpatched ere long; and then, if they 
deſerve it, they. are Happy ; as. Happy as 
Goodaeſs can with, 

3. Commiſeration has a mixture A 
faftion, as-well as Trouble.in it. B this n - 
Man. is conſfrious be does the of ar 
Friead; that he is of a generous and humane -- 
Diſpoſitiog. Theſe Thoughts make tholthas 

ure 
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furc of the Sympathy equalize the Trouble, if 
the Perſon be not very near, \or the Cala- 
mity very great, which we are concern'd for. 

Philort. There is ſomething in what you 
fay ; for I have obſerved that Women will 
Weep and Condole with abundance - 
Tenderneſs and AﬀeCtion : I believe they ar 
pleaſed with the Pomp and Paſſion of cheir 
Sorrow ; and think themſelves the beſt Na- 
tur'd People i in the World for't. 

Philal. We ſhould interpret all Signs of 
good Nature in the faireſt Senſe. Burt I ſhall 
proceed, and obſerve 

4: A wiſe Well-wiſher will conſider there 
is a neceſſity of Diſcipline, both to ſecure the 
Orderly.and reclaim the Evil. Goals and Gib- 
bets are as uſeful in a State, as great Places,and 
Patents of Honour. Where Goodneſs is muta- 
ble, and Reaſon unabſolute, there muſt be Ri- 
gour to fence in Duty, and check the Abuſe 
of Liberty. As things ſtand, 'tis not concei- 
vable how Providence can Govern withour 
Puniſhing, Upon this Contemplation a good 
Man will no more be diſturbed at the Me- 
thods of Corre&tion, than by ſeeing his Friend - 
take unpalatable Phyſick, which he knows to 
be proper for his Health. And as for thoſe 
who are loſt beyond Recovery, tho he ym 
twere otherwiſe, yet their obſtina 


'not ſo deeply affe&t him as to m - him 
uneaſy. 


Philot... 


—— 
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- Philet, Is not ſuch a Sedateneſs a Sign of 
Negle&, and Stoical Indifterence ? _ - - 

Philal. Not at all. The Saints above are 
not afflicted at the Puniſhment of the damned; 
and, yet they have Charity in perfe&tion : Bur 
your Objection runs into an abſurd Inference. 
It dilutes the Happineſs of the other. World, 
and Res Hell an Influence upon Heaven, |, 

ilot.l have nothing farther to obj 

therefore muſt be your Proſelyte : But it you: 
have any more to ſay, let's hear it, for a Mani 
can never be too well fortified againſt Cuſtom. 

Philal. Yes.General Kindneſs may. be recom- 
cs from the Nobleneſs of RR 
It ſprings from a generous Root, 
an flouriſhes _ the | beſt on one 
imaginable, There's nothing in it that is Mers: 
cenary or Fantaſtical. 'Tis not ſupported by 
Chance or Humour,by Flattery-or Deſign: It+, 
ſtands upon its own independent Streng th, 
and holds on through all Oppoſition. ' *Tis: 
above Diſcouragement and ill Uſage, and not 
ſo much as checked into Indifferency,by' fre- 
quent Injury and Provocation. I need fay no 
more for this Virtue, than that*tis the Tem-: 
per of God, Thus Truth.I ſhall take for gran- 
ted. Indeed the Univerſe-proves it ; all the 
Powers and Delights of Nature are ſtanding 
Evidence. If Omnipotence were 1n other 
Hands than Goodneſs, we ſhould feel terrible 
Effects on't. Now to reſemble God is the Per- 
tection 
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| fetion of Virtue; 'ris doing the wiſeſt and the 
' greateſt Adtion in its Kind. To mention but 
_ ane Advantage, We can't recommend our |. 
{elves more effectually ro God Almighty than 
by delighting in the fame Adtions which he 
does. Love naturally ariſes from Likeneſs of 
' Diſpoſition. Our Imitation of another is an 
- unqueſtioned proof that we value his Perſon, 
and admire hisChoice; which lays a kind of 
an Obligation for a return. Such aConſent of 
Wills, ſuch an Uniformity of Deſires, does as 
it were- incorporate diſtin& Eſſences, and 
makes us almoſt the fame thing with another; 
fo that as long «s he has a Regard for himſelf, 
he muſt have one for us too, By being. of the 
ſame Temper with God Almighty, we do as 
it were engage his Inclinations to make us-. 
happy. While we are thus affe&ed, he can 
no more be-unconcerned about our Welfare, 
than he gan deny himſelf, or put a negle& 
upon his own Attributes —£—-.  * 

Philot. You may pleaſe to hold your hand. 
For I am fo far convinced, That unleſs I am- 
Kind'to others, T ſhall now be forced to fall 
out- with my ſelf. _. 
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. Philot. 1 hope recollecting the Reaſons, 
' Will make it do fo. I'S 


Your Servant. 
"THE END. 
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